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Massachusetts public higher education has been reorganized. The Board of Regents 

and 224 Governor's appointees are already at work. NECC’s eight-member board of 
trustees was sworn in by Governor Edward J. King on February 28. The ceremony at 
Framingham State College went smoothly despite the presence of picketing members of 

the American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees’ (AFSCME) local 1067 

_and MTA Council 93. 
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James R. Martin, Chairman of the Board of Regents, led the ceremony which was 


want to photograph into an abstract art form. With the 
See page 6 for a full view of what 
— Carl Russo photo. 


attended by the 224 appointees and their families. Martin opened the ceremony with an 
introduction of the Board of Regents. Among those present were Ray Stata, St. Janet 
Kisner, SND, and former Governor Foster Furculo. 

Chairman Martin charged the trustees with knowing the law and stated, “we believe 
strongly in local control and local authority; we cannot afford delay.” 


[please turn to page 17.] 


Globe cartoonist to 
speak at college 


Sunday, April 5 


Boston Globe cartoonist and Pulitzer Prize winner 
Paul Szep will speak at the College Center Sunday, 
April 5, at 8 p.m. The occasion marks the begin- 
ning of the twentieth anniversary celebration for 
Northern Essex. A reception is slated from-6 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. Szep is the first guest of the Distinguished 
Lecturer Series. 

While at The Glebe, “Szep” — as he is known to 
his thousands of readers —— has won countless 
awards for his wit and bits. He won a Pulitzer Prize 
in’1974 and another in 1977. He’s received two Sig- 
ma Delta Chi awards and one Headliner award. 
That same year, his alma mater made him an nt Fon 2 
orary Fellow. 

In 1977, along with Pulitzer No. 2, he was Fain 
nominated as the Year’s Outstanding Editorial Car- 
toonist by the National Cartoonists. In 1978, he 
was again nominated by the Society. Szep won the 
prestigious Rubin Award for Editorial Cartooning 
from the Society in 1979. 


Szep was born and raised in Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. When he was 16, he started working as a 
sports cartoonist for the Hamilton Spectator, a pre- 
view of things to come. 


He graduated from Ontario College of Art in 1964 
and worked as a book and fashion illustrator and 
graphics designer both before and after graduation 
from art school. He also spent five years working 
part-time in Canadian steel mills. Prior to joining 
The Boston Globe in 1966, he was with the Financial 
Post in Toronto. 

His honorary degrees include: ,Honorary Doctor 
of Laws, Framingham State College, 1975; Honor- 
ary Fellow of The Ontario College of Art, 1977; and 
Honorary Doctor of Fine Arts, Worcester State 
College, 1980. 

Szep’s cartoons are nationally and internationally 
syndicated by Universal Press. He has published 
seven books including Warts and All.. 

The artist lives in Brookline, and has a daughter, 
Amy, and a son, Jason. 

The committee responsible for arranging the 
Distinguished Lecturer Series includes: Bob Ma- 
torin, chairperson; Priscilla Bellairs, Linda Kraus, 
and Joe Deveau. 
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Students Activities Director welcomed 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 

New Director of Student Activities 
Steve Michaud says he feels thoroughly 
welcome at NECC and has plunged full 
speed ahead into his new duties. 


Michaud said he would like to expand 
the orientation program this summer with 
groups of perhaps 100 students coming on 
campus to get to know the faculty and 
buildings before they begin their courses. 
He thinks the area of services for night 
students needs to be vastly improved and 
soon. Michaud said, “My door is always 
open. I am open to ideas. I like to experi- 
ment for the benefit of the students.” 

He wants to continue Goldsmith's work 
with the Student Council. He said, “They 
have a lot on the ball. They are concerned 
with the type of life students are provided 


‘Student Activities Director Steve Michaud. 
— Carl Russo photo. 


WRAZ gets $1,000 


By Jason Frost 

At the Student Council meeting on 
March 4, the allocation of $1,000 was ap- 
proved for WRAZ’s purchase of a reel-to- 
reel tape recorder. The money is now en 
route to the proper authority. The Coun- 
cil also voted to transfer the amount of 
$5,300 from the cash fund to the contin- 
gency fund of Student Activities, bringing 
the present balance to $6,100; however, 
the final approval must come from the 
next Finance Committee meeting. 

Bids were sent out by Dean of Students 
Norman Landry for a new curtain for the 
Creative Arts Department. The lowest 
bid of $850 was overwhelmingly voted for. 

At the meeting, it was also voted that 
vandalism to the Game Room and Gym 
will cost $900 to repair, according to Jack 
Hess. Appropriate measures will be taken 
to curb these senseless acts of violence. 


All college- 


Abbott E. Rice, NECC Director of Co- 
operative Education and Placement, has 
announced the first NECC All-College 
Career Day. Reportedly over fifty com- 
panies in such fields as health and high 
technology will be represented at the fair 
“to be held on April 8 at the college gym- 
nasium. 

The job fair will help to achieve what 
Rice calls “initial contact” with potential 
employers who will be attending. While 
no interviews are scheduled, students who 
drop in to the job fair will have the oppor- 
tunity to investigate and discuss any plans 
or notions they may have concerning their 
future. A tentative schedule has been re- 
leased for that day: the program will start 
at 9 a.m. and run to mid-afternoon, with a 
break scheduled before the resumption of 


with here.” He'd like to acquire video 
games, maybe a TV — perhaps to be kept 
in the Game Room — and some type of 
lock-up facilities for game room equipent. 

More of his plans include working closely 

with the athletic office regarding the intra- 

mural program. “They have a very good* 
one here,” he said. He’s looking into hav- 

ing more than one mixer a month, and 

would like to initiate a Family Day, per- 

haps with a big barbeque, strolling jug- 

glers, artists, etc. 

The Student Activities Office has 
moved to Room 122, College Center, 
across from the Health Services office. 
Michaud said he would like to use the out- 

* er office there as an information booth for 
answering any and all questions students 
might have. 


Michaud received a bachelor of arts 
degree from Springfield College and his 
master of arts from Rhode Island ColNege, 
Providence, R.I. Both degrees are in Psy- 
chology and Counseling. He comes to 
NECC with two year’s previous experi- 
ence in the same capacity at Assumption 
College, Worcester. He is 25-years old, 
married and has no children. 

Michaud said he is very glad to be here 
and hopes we can all work together. 


Singing in the Cafe 


By Mary Jo Wentworth 


In February, the Student Council voted 
to hire talented persons to come in on Fri- 
days to perform in the College Center 
between noon and 1 p.m. 

The first performer, Guy Beau, initiated 
this new happening with his singing and 
some great electric guitar work. He play- 
ed songs like Lola and Drivin’ My Life 
Away, and included some favorite Beatles 
songs, too. The audience in the ¢afeteria 
seemed to enjoy his performance as he, in 
turn, responded to their requests. 

On the following Friday, March 6, an- 
other singer came in to perform with a 
more Western flavor. Songs like I Fought 
The Law, The Law Won were featured as 
part of this new and éontinuing series of 
live performances brought to the students 
through their Student Activities fees. 


Westpoint Quintet to play 


The Westpoint Woodwind Quintet, U.S. 
Army, is slated to appear in the carpeted 
lounge at the College Center Tuesday, 
March 31 at 7:30. The affair will be 
sponsored by the Northern Essex Foun- 
dation. 

The Westpoint Quintet has been a staple 
functional element of the USMA band 
since 1976 and enjoys a_ successful 
reputation in the support of military social 
functions, school presentations, and for- 
mal recitals. 


St. Paddys mixer 
Students jammed the Club Rendezvous 

Tuesday, March 17, at the St. Paddy’s Day 

Mixer. The evening featured original 


~ music by Pastiche and Private Parts. 


Green carnations were given at the door. 
The fun lasted from 8 until midnight. 
Cover charge for Northern Essex students 
was $3. 


career day 


services at 4 p.m. for night students. 


Summer placements for part-time jobs 
will also be represented, as some students 
will be continuing their education after 
their graduation. Both state and private 
placement agencies and some “jobshops” 
will have booths at the fair. 

Director Rice points out that, in the 
wake of Proposition 21/2, students can no 
longer be assured of such “make-work” 
programs — especially those which were 
federally funded. There are many season- 
al jobs available from time to time with 
companies like Sears and Roebuck, and 
the IRS at tax time. But it’s the student 
who can be pointed in the right direction 
early that stands the best chances of ca- 
reer placement. 


A good time at the Northern Essex Foundation 1980 dance. Among those 
pictured is Mrs. John R. Dimitry, seated far left. 


Northern Essex Foundation lends helping hand 


/ 
Richard L. Schapker, president of Nor- 


thern Essex Community College Foun- 
dation. 


Incorporated in 1972, the Northern Essex 
Community College Foundation is an 
organization created for the purpose of 


. aiding and participating in the develop- 


ment and improvement of Northern Essex 
Community College. 

The Foundation provides scholarships, 
cultural events and educational and 
community services not ordinarily 
available at the college. In 1980, the 
Foundation awarded four $250 scholar- 
ships to qualifying students and con- 
tributed $88 toward the curtain for the Fine 
Arts Department. 


The Foundation would like to do much 
more and welcomes support. Its goal is to 
grow and develop in order to make a truly 
significant contribution to the educational 
and cultural life of the college. 


NECC Foundation 
100 Elliott Street 


Haverhill, MA 01830 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


President of the group is Richard L. 
Schapker of North Andover. He is founder, 
“president and principal Consultant of the 
S-2 Corporation in Haverhill. He has been 
an engineer for Honeywell-Electro-Optics 
Center in Lexington, research scientist at 
Avco Everett Research Lab, and a com- 
putations specialist and turbine design 
engineer at General Electric in Lynn. 

Schapker, who holds five patents, is 
presently developing a new design for a 
solar panel and plans to convert his home 
to solar energy. 

He has taught engineering courses at 
Merrimack and computer electronics at 
Phillips Academy. 

Those interested are asked to become 
Friends of the Northern Essex Com- 
munity. 

Membership is tax deductible. 
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President Betty Ayer gives check to Prof. 
Elaine Mawhinney-Webb, Chairman of 
Creative Arts Department. The monéy has 
been invested in a new stage curtain for 
the college. Richard Mesle photo. 


Please enter my membership in the Northern Essex 
Community College Foundation, Inc. 


(1 $5.00 Indiv.Mbrshp © $10.00 Family Mbrshp () New Membership 


(1) $25.00 Bus. Mbrshp 
(© $25.00 Tax-free Organization 


O $100.00 Life Mbrshp. 


© Membership Renewal 


NECC names deans 


By Mike Petryki 


Brown heads fiscal, personnel functions 


- Joseph H. Brown, Jr., Newburyport, - 


has been named Dean of Administration 
after having served as acting dean since 
former Dean John Palmucci left last July. 
In his new position, Brown will oversee 
all fiseal and personnel functions of the 


college, including all accounting opera- - 


tions, personnel administration, buildings, 
grounds and contract services. 

~ He will also advise President Dr. John 
R. Dimitry on the formulation of policies, 
long-range planning and the overall man- 
agement of the college. 

Brown, in charge of submitting state 
budget requests, must contemplate the 
follow-up process which takes six to seven 
months time on hold from the request. 
The college’s fiscal budget proposals be- 
gan the lengthy debates during the Fall 
~ semester, and will probably receive the 
_ governor’s final signature sometime in 
_ July this year. 

Prior to coming to NECC, he was em- 
ployed in the Massachusetts Department 
of Natural Resources for six years, serving 
in various positions including secretary of 
the department and later as deputy com- 
missioner — managing recreational swim- 


ming pools, skating rinks, state parks and 
beaches. 

Brown served in the U.S. Air Force 
from 1960 to 1963, achieving the rank of 
captain. ; 

He received a bachelor of science degree 
in economics and accounting from the Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross and a master’s 
degree in business administration from 
Suffolk University. 

Brown. is married to the former Cathy 
Adams of Groveland, and they reside at 
292 Water Street, Newburyport, with 
their three daughters and two sons from 
ages 12 to 18. 

The former Holy Cross football lineman 
is a coach and on the Board of Directors of 
the Pioneer Football League in which his 
two boys are participants. 

He also finds gratification coaching his 
sons on his team in the Newburyport 
Youth Hockey program. 

Whether it’s raising new budget re- 
quests for the college or raising saltwater 
game fish to his 18-foot skiff, Joseph H. 
Brown, Jr. will handle it with his custom- 
ary enthusiasm. 


Landry appointed dean of students 


_ Norman Landry has been appointed to 
the position of Dean of Students, Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry has announced. 

Norman Landry joined the faculty of 
Northern Essex in 1962 and has been 

_ chairman of the mathematics department, 
coordinator of student activities and the 
college’s first director of continuing edu- 
cation. 

A graduate of Bridgewater State Col- 
lege, Landry holds a master of education 
degree from Salem State College, a master 
of arts degree in mathematics from Rut- 
gers University and a doctor of education 
degree from Nova University. 

Fr. He has also studied at Boston Univer- 

_ sity, Boston College and the College of the 
Holy Cross. © 

Landry has been active in community 
affairs aS a member of the Haverhill 
Growth Alliance, the Haverhil Horizons 
Committe, the advisory committe of the 
Haverhill Day Care Center and the budget 
committee of the Merrimack Valley Unit- 
ed fund. 


He recently received the “Positively 
Haverhill” award from the Haverhill 
Growth Alliance for his work with neigh- 
borhoods. 

A member and past president of the 
Massachusetts Administrators on Com- 
munity College, Landry is also a charter 
member of the New England Interinstitu- 
tional Research Council and a member of 
the Adult Education Association, Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators, American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers, Mathematics Associa- 
tion of America and the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Landry has written numerous publica- 
tions, articles and papers, including his 
doctoral dissertation “Accountability for 
Attrition and Retention at Northern Es- 
sex Community College.” 

He is married to the former Rose-Elaine 
Shepard and has four children. 


—Courtesy Lawrence Eagle Tribune. 


George Craig becomes college controller 


By Thomas Flynn 


Since July, George Craig has been } 


acting as NECC’s Financial Controller. 
What does a Controller do? According to 
Mr. Craig, he must follow the rules: and 
regulations in accordance to the fiscal- 
policies set by the State Board of Regents. 
Mr. Craig has the responsibility of seeing 
that the money that the state has granted 
the college is accounted for. . 
Tf you. go by Mr. Craig’s background, he 
seems well qualified for his post. He has 
- held the post of accounting office manager 
in private industry for 18 years. He was the 
city auditor in his hometown of Salem, Ma. 
for two years. From there he joined the 
State as the supervising accountant in the 
Controller's division. After that, Craig 
-. became the Director of Audit for the 
previous State Board of Regents. 
Craig is a graduate of Salem Com- 


The following students have attained 
Dean’s List level academic honors for the 
fall semester, 1980 — within the semester 
they have carried 12 or more credit hours 
and attained a QPA of 3.00 or higher: 

- ANDOVER: Gail Sirois, John Zurwell. 
HAVERHILL/BRADFORD: Laurie 
Gitelman, Liz Krim, Irani Nahid, Sheila 
Palermo, Paul Proulx, Darlene Thomp- 
son, Xanh Tran, Deborah Zintel. . 
IPSWICH/ROWLEY: Linda Sheppard. 


mercial College. He also attended and 
graduated from the Evening Division of 
Bentley College. 

He spent seven years in the Navy. In his 
private life, he is married and is the father 
of four children. ~George is also a very 
proud grandfather of one. 

George has written five manuals dealing 
with auditing and accounting. 

When George was the Director of Audit, 
his duties were the same as his new post 
but on a much wider scale. George has had 
previous dealings with NECC staff and has 
many friends and acquaintances since he 
first worked with the staff ten years ago. 

George Craig’s transition as Controller 
has been smooth. He said that he always 
looked forward to the time when he could 
join the NECC staff. That time has now 
come. 


_ From the Office of the Dean of Students 


LAWRENCE: Catherine O’Sullivan, 
Elaine Wilson. 

LOWELL: Mai Hong, Tuyet Hong, 
Stephen Metzler. 


METHUEN: Robin Jarosz. 

NEWBURY/NEWBURYPORT/WEST 
NEWBURY/SALISBURY: Lisa Curry, 
Avril Merrick, Ben Tallman. 

READING: Stephen Angelo. 

WILMINGTON: Joanne MacQuarrie. 
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Agent Orange 
poses threat 


By Sal Alaimo 

Right now there are approximately 300 
students at NECC who are veterans. A 
good percentage of these vets has been to 
Vietnam within the last 12 years. 

One of the problems that these, and 
many other, veterans across the country 
are facing is Agent Orange. 

Agent Orange, a defoliant known as 
Dioxin, is one of the most potent poisons 
ever developed. The extensive use of 
Agent Orange in Southeast Asia during the 
Vietnam war has caused numerous 
problems for the veterans of that war. 
Among them are liver disorders, numb- 
ness of the extremities, birth defects in 
their children, emotional disorders, and an 
alarmingly high incidence of cancer. 

Locally, forms of Agent Orange have 
been used as a defoliant to make room for 
power lines. On the state level, the 
government is just now beginning to 
realize the seriousness of this chemical’s 
side effects. 

House Bill 5337, currently in the state 
house, is awaiting passage. This bill 
recognizes Agent Orange as a public 
health menace. 

Walter Norton, the liaison officer be- 
tween Agent Orange International and- 
Massachusetts. VEVA, (MASSA- 
CHUSETTS VIETNAM ERA VETERANS 
ASSOCIATION) praised Massachusetts 
for being the only state to proclaim March 
29 as Vietnam Veterans Day. 

Ina recent veterans’ publication, Norton 
expresses hope that Massachusetts 
realizes the seriousness of the chemical’s 
effects, and hopes it is soon banned here: 
One of his major goals is to educate the 
public as to the ee effects of Agent 
Orange. 

Another, factor to Agent Orange is its 
half-life. By this we mean its ability to 
remain stored in the fatty tissue and the 
liver. This ‘“‘time release’’ effect is the 
reason behind its 8 to 12 year delay in the 
manifestation of its symptoms. 

There was a hearing March 16 on Agent 
Orange at the state house. Many NECC 
veterans were there wearing orange and 
black arm bands. 

Most Vietnam Veterans can tell you how 
serious this drug can be. Watch for future 
seminars on Agent Orange. 


Vets won’t forget 
By Marie R. Hodgdon 

Sunday, March 29, is Vietnam Veterans 
Day. Governor Edward J. King will de- 
clare by proclamation that this is once 
again a fact. Since 1975, the Vietnam 
veterans have maintained one day to re- 
member their fallen comrades. Massa- 
chusetts Veterans Services Commissioner 
Charles N. Collatos has called for an “over- 
whelming show of support and recognition 
throughout the Commonwealth for our 
Vietnam veterans.” Collatos spoke at the 
annual mid-winter conference of the 
Massachusetts Veterans Service Agents 
Association on February 4. He cited that 
the national emotion expressed over the 
return of the hostages from Iran was an 
intense highlight to the “empty, cheerless 
streets along which our fellow veterans of 
Vietnam walked when they returned 
home.” 

In a recent informational statement, 
2nd Deputy Commissioner John Lopes 
requested additional ideas and increased 
participation in the development of cere- 
monies for the day. On March 9, a benefit 
was held in Boston and a lobbying session 
at the State House in Boston was held on 
Monday, March 16. Tentatively scheduled 
for the latter part of May is an event 
known as “L-Z Common.” Its purpose is to 
focus public concern on the plight of the 
Vietnam vet. 

Collatos also noted that “as a nation, we 
refused to identify with the utter tragedy 
of Vietnam and, in turn, we refused to 
identify with those that we, as a nation, 
sent there to do war.” S 

If you have any ideas, suggestions or 
comments, contact the Massachusetts 
Veterans Services, 100 Cambridge Street, 
Boston, MA 02202, or telephone (617) . 
727-3570. 
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Prof. Ken Holden [standing] and Prof. Ed Deschuytner. 


{Editor’s note: Prof. Ken Holden is more 
formally known as H. Heinrich Holden. 


Science Department boasts double success 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 

The names Holden and DeShuytner are 
familiar to students in science courses. 
Aside from daily contact in class, these 
students get to take their professors home 
with them. Two of the texts in use in cour- 
ses here at NECC were written by their 
working together as a joint effort. AStudy 
and Laboratory Guide for Anatomy and 
Physiology and the Principles of Biology 
are the result of collaboration by these 
instructors. 

Ken Holden and Ed DeShuytner both 
teach anatomy and physiology and both 
were dissatisfied with the standard manu- 
als that were available; the great number 

_of pages and the expense were out of bal- 
ance with the amount of use for existing 
manuals. 

“The main idea was to organize the ma- 
terial,” says Professor Holden, “the stand- 
ard manual covered a broad scope and 
only about /s of it was used — about 95 
percent of the manual is used in the cur- 
riculum now.” 

When asked which came first, they re- 
plied simultaneously. The A + P lab 
manual!” In the Spring of 1975, While 
Professor Holden was on sabbatical, he 
wrote many of the modules which would 
later become the springboard for the man- 
ual itself. The anatomy and physiology 
book is principally a lab and study guide. 
When used with a text, it provides for 
back-up in depth... According to DeShuyt- 
ner, the A + P and the fundamentals of 
the disease process are required by the 
Medical Records seniors as core course. 
“Some internal Liberal Arts and Pre-Allied 
Health students use a standard anatomy 
and physiology text along with these two 
to beef-up their weak areas,” he said. 

Principles of Biology is used to fill in the 
weak areas and to include chemistry as 
required during the year for A + P. It is 
designed to provide work exercises and to 
show how chemistry is useful to the body,” 
says DeShuytner. 


Many of the faculty here at NECC use 
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— Carl Russo photo. 


the anatomy and physiology lab manual. 
It is also being used at Middlesex and Bos- 
ton College. “The input from other cam- 
puses has been useful. Unfortunately, this 
adoption by the ‘outside’ is only a fringe 
benefit. The major trouble with lab books 
is that they are designed to meet the needs 
of what you are doing, to the way we are 
presenting the course,” Professor De- 
Shuytner added. 


Professor Holden is not only a full-time 
member of the science department here 
but also works with the Discovery team 
with Professor Gerry Morin. There the 
students are given exposure to science and 
the scientific methods on a general level. 

When asked what would be forthcoming 
from this dedicated duo, Prof. Holden re- 
plied, “We will be revising the Principles 
of Biology shortly.” Currently in the 
works is a piece on laboratory techniques 
and microbiology in conjunction with Pro- 
fessor Marshall Yokell of Middlesex. 


“We are hoping it will be in use this 
summer but there is a lot to be completed 
yet,” said Professor DeShuytner, whose 
interests include woodcutting, auto re- 
pair (“mostly my own, but nothing exot- 
ic”) and carpentry. He also describes him- 
self as a “24-hour scientist.” On the other 
side of the coin is Professor Holden, who 
enjoys light reading with emphasis on 
action, fly-fishing and related literature. 

Both of the men cited the unique atmos- 
phere in the science department asa prime 
factor for their combined success. “It is a 
friendly department and there is a great 
deal of cooperation here. We feel we have 
a good department.” Although they have 
been approached to write a textbook, it 
doesn’t seem likely that they will. “If we'd 
done it ten years ago or so... but itis a 
long-term proposition and the anatomy and 
physiology field is extremely competetive. 
No, we are not seriously considering it 
sayeti. 

If it should be a serious consideration, it 
is also very likely that it would be another 
winning-team effort, afterall, why change 
a winning Combination? 


Admissions has mini-college days 


By Peter Spokus 

The Admissions office is sponsoring 
Mini-College Days that will be held month- 
ly during the Spring semester. 


The meetings will be held in the Learn- 
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Studios 


ing Resource Center from noon to 1 p.m. 
Guidance counselors, applicants for the 
Fall semester, and other students are in- 
vited to take part. 


For more information, contact Beth 
Cole, Director of Admissions. 


Wanted! 


Chain saws, workable 
or unworkable. 


Contact Tom at the 
Handicapped Services 


Office at 374-0721 
ext.267 


ampus news 


Bond prescribes ways 
to beat time trap 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 

‘How do you manage your time? One of 
the best ways to start is to ask yourself 
these three simple questions: 

1. Where should I spend my time? 

2. What are my major time wasters? 

3. How can] get more out of my time? 

The above is a quotation from an article 
“Getting More from Your Time” 
published in The National Public Ac- 
countant and written by William J. Bond, 
a part-time instructor in the Business 
Division at NECC. Bond also has had 
articles on time management published in 
Burroughs Clearing House, a magazine for 
bank and financial officers, and Black 
Enterprise, a magazine for black busi- 
ness men. 

Bond says, ‘1980 has been a very suc- 
cessful year for me.’’ He’s had the above 
articles published in national professional 
magazines, and two days before Christ- 
mas he was notified that his new book, 2001 
Ways to Beat the Time Trap was accepted 
for publication in the Spring of 1982 by Fell 
Publishing Company, Park Ave., N.Y. 
Bond has also been appearing on TV and 
radio shows, most recently on WBZ on The 
Larry Glick Show. 

Bond added, ‘‘I find that publishing is a 
very difficult field to enter, but being a 
specialist in the field, writing articles, 
doing workshops, exposure on TV and 
radio — has brought publishing companies 
to me to write books.”’ 


“They should use the 
Swiss cheese concept--bite 


away at the big job, break 


it down into small pieces.“ 


Bond teaches Marketing, Accounting I 
and II, and Personnel Management. He 
says, “‘my philosophy in teaching is to 
make my students stretch, to utilize their 
potential, and to develop a_ thinking 
process like a business professional.’’ He 
added, ‘‘I believe that people in business 
and in life are only using a fraction of their 
total potential and I want them to know 
more about the product they are trying to 
sell — themselves. They need to research 
themselves, to know their potential before 
they try to sell themselves.” 

Bond’s first book dealt with this subject, 
Secrets to Success in Your Job. The book is 
aimed at recent college graduates because 
Bond says he found that when he 
graduated there was quite an adjustment 
between success in college and success in 
the business field. 

“A big, big point,’”’ Bond says, “‘is not to 
get discouraged, to keep trying if it’s 
something you really want to do.’’ He 
adds, “I enjoy what I’m doing now — 
writing, teaching, doing workshops, and 
motivating people. As a teacher, I can 
influence other lives.’’ 


Bill Bond, Business Division. 
— Carl Russo photo. 


In answer to a question about particular 
ways people waste their time, Bond said, 
“usually it’s trivial things instead of high 
pay-off jobs. They should use the Swiss 
cheese concept — bite away at the big job, 
break it down into small pieces. It’s ex- 
tremely important in time management to 
commit yourself, tell someone you are 
going to do something. Then your ego is 
involved, you have to get it done. It’s 
almost like decorating a Christmas tree — 
first you put the lights on, then the bulbs, 


- “It’s almost like decorating 


a Christmas tree. First you 
put the lights on, then the 
bulbs and last the tinsel. “ 


and last the tinsel, and before you know it, 
the whole tree is decorated. The same with 
a high pay-off job, stick with it. If it's the 
first thing on your list, begin with that job 
and even if you’re still doing that same job 
at quitting time, at least you’re working at 
the important job. The important jobs 
first, that’s the secret in time 
management.” 


Bond said people can’t seem to get 
everything done they want to because of 
poor habits, on not delegating the unim- 
portant work to concentrate on high pay- 
off areas, He says it is possible to learn 
from others who manage their time well. 


Bond thinks he became interested in 
time management because he wanted to 
excel. He said, ‘“‘I was in the business 
world for ten years as an accountant. 
Because I wanted to excel, I watched and 
learned how I could incorporate what 
other people do. I found you must have a 
feel for what's important and then be able 
to do what’s important.” 

Bond said he operates on ROI — return 
on investment — ‘‘doing the jobs which 
will give me the return I want.” 

Bond has developed two very successful 
workshops which he gives every three 
months, four times a year at NECC. The 
subject of the first is “Ten Best Home 
Businesses.”’ Bond said his is the only 
college level course in the nation on this 
subject. The second workshop relates to 
his new book, Time Management, 

Asked if he uses his books in his courses, 
he said that he’s thought about it but with 
him, the guilt wheels start to turn. He 
doesn’t think it’s ethical for him to push his 
own books. Use of his books is optional in 
his workshops. 

Bond’s next workshop is this summer. 
He said he find that 70 percent of the 
workshops right now are attended by 
women who want to go into the business 
management field. Also his classes are 
composed of mostly 35-45 year-old women 
who want careers, who are_ highly 


motivated, desire to manage their time 
well, and are mature. 
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Liberation training course 
Cancer Society Model) at Bon Secours” 
Hospital on Saturday, March 21, from - 


‘Peter pokes: sserts aditer of OBSERVER and intern at Haverhill GAZETTE. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Spokus interns at Gazette 


. By Nancy Schimmoeller 


Peter Spokus is interested in a career in 
Journalism, hopefully in sports writing. 
He said he played all the sports in high 
school; baseball, basketball, football—“my 
favorite was basketball,” he says. After 
injuring his ankles playing basketball and 
being unable to participate, he finds 
sports writing a way to still be connected 
with sports. 


Spokus is interning at the Haverhill 
Gazette this semester. Interns at the 
paper phone hospitals in the area for 
births and deaths, and take police calls. 
He is assigned feature stories to write by 
the Gazette; he goes out and gets these 
stories between attending NECC, working 


‘ on the Observer as sports editor and in- 


terning at the Gazette. He is also a corre- 
spondent, sending in sports stories to the 
Gazette. The internship lasts a semester, 
but Spokus would like to do it again next 
semester because he is so busy this semes- 
ter, he feels he doesn’t have enough time 
to spend on interning. 


An intern at the Gazette receives no 


_pay but he does receive 3 college credits 


for a course called Journalism Practicum. 


One of the features Spokus was assign- 
ed to write pertained to the Gazette's 
Progress Edition for Haverhill. He was to 


report on how education had changed over 
the years. New things introduced since he 
had been in grammar school included 
audio/visual equipment and cassettes to 
which students listened while the story 
was shown on film. Spokus said, “It was 
kind of weird talking to my former teach- 
ers as a person just starting his career 
because they had known me only asa little 
kid in those beginning grades.” 


Spokus said the Gazette staff will be 
teaching him about photography shortly. 
A reporter who knows how to take his 
own pictures has an edge over other re- 
porters who don’t when applying for a job. 
Newspapers would rather hire one person 
who knows--how to do both things than 
hire a person for reporting and a 
person for photography. He will go out on 


- assignments with them and learn how to 


use the equipment, then be shown how to 
use the darkroom. 


His future plans include graduating 
from NECC, maybe going to night school 
for his bachelor of arts degree while work- 
ing. By the time he’s 35, he feels 
he should have worked his way up to a job 
at the Boston Globe or some other big pa- 
per. He hopes that since he’s beginning his 
career at such a young age he will have an 
advantage over other reporters. 


Living Presence presents Mame 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 
“It’s exciting to see something go from 


“really terrible’ in the first rehearsal in 


October to the final show which is so 
good,” said Julie Pasquale, a Business 
Management senior at NECC. Pasquale 
was speaking of the show ‘Mame’ which is 
being put on by the Living Presence Ex- 
perimental Theatre (LP) March 19-21, 8 
p.m. at Denworth Hall, Bradford College. 


‘Mame is basically the story of an exu- 
berant lady who is wealthy, has a 
full zest for life, and does what she feels. 
The show deals with the insights Mame 


_ gains on life from the point of being need- 
- ed when her brother and his wife die, leav- 


ing her nephew an orphan. 

Pasquale has the part of a supporting 
actress as ‘Mother Burnside,’ a character 
who eventually becomes Mame’s mother- 
in-law. 


LP usually oust one major show a year 


plus an ecumenical show. Pasquale said 
this has not been a typical year for the 
group, which consists of 40-50 members. 
“We usually put on an ecumenical show 
and then put on the Broadway show, but 
we got a late start this season and went 
right into rehearsals for ‘Mame.’ 

LP takes a different approach to per- 
forming. “We are there to use the talents 
that God gave us,’ ” Pasquale said. ‘Tve 
made quite a few friends in this group. I 
think being in close quarters, expecially 
during the last week of rehearsals with 
everybody pulling together frantically to 
get the show ready, makes you realize 
how close you've grown to these people.” 

Dates for the show are March 19-21, 8 
p-m., at Denworth Hall, Bradford College. 
Thursday-night student tickets are $2.50 
and adults are $4.00. Friday, all admission 
is $5.00 and on Saturday, admission is 
$6.00. 


Augeri plans stop smoking clinic 


By Peter Spokus 

Pat Augeri, Health Coordinator at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College, is follow- 
ing up on the Great American Smoke-Out 
Campaign and will soon be offering ces- 
sation clinics here on campus. The clinics 
will be available to faculty, staff and stu- 
dents. 


Augeri will soon be taking the Smoker's 
(American 


See fate 
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All interested faculty, staff and students 
are invited to join Augeri in training to 
become a smoking-cessation trainer. All 
those interested should contact Augeri as 
soon as possible so that you may attend 
the Bon Secours training session or a: fu- 
ture class. 


“Once we have enough trainers on cam- 
pus, we can schedule smoking-cessation 
clinies to benefit the entire college com- 
munity,” Augeri explained. 
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Marie R. Hodgdon 
Music. Music to study by. Music to en- 
joy. Music to study about. Talking books 
and a braille dictionary. These are all 
available now in the Library’s new Listen- 
ing Center located on the first floor in 
Room 108. 


This multipurpose room contains cur- 
riculum and course-related materials and 
equipment for the students of Northern 
Essex. “The whole LRC concept is that 
libraries are more than just print,” says 
Bob Matorin, director of Instructional 
Media.” “Now we'll have a good deal of 
spoken art, lectures and plays readily 
available.” 


The Center, which has been in the plan- 
ning stages since its proposal in August of 


-1980, contains two stereo turntables, each 


with four headsets so that a total of eight 
students could be listening at once. Handi- 
capped students will now be able to utilize 
a variety of talking books with the two 
Library of Congress 4-track cassette mach- 
ines. Also available are two talking-book 
turntables which will accommodate the 
“floppy-disk” type records. These records 
cover a wide range of subjects, including 
magazines like Good Housekeeping, Time, 
Newsweek and other weekly publications. 
The special record players have unique 
speeds down to 8 rpm for easy listening. 
“We've been wanting to do this for some 
time,” says Librarian Pat Parker, “but it 
was a question of what to do with the ma- 


New listening center unveiled 


is: 


terial previously contained in the room. 
Microfilms, microreaders and other docu- 
ments were formerly located in the Don- 
ald W. Charlesworth memorial room. 


“There is plenty of room for them (the 
students) to listen, “says Parker. “There 
are enough extra outlets so that an indi- 
vidual could bring up a slide projector or 
other equipment if needed.” 


The purpose of the Center is to encour- 
age classroom-oriented listening, as well 
as to stimulate student use of recorded 
material here on campus. The Center can 
be anything a student wants it to be, from 
a quiet study area to a source of musical 
material for examination. “Some people 
like to study to music,” Pat Parker com- 
mented, “the students in Professor Mike 
Finegold’s classes can come in here to re- 
view selections and plays.” “This room 
integrates the Media department with the 
Library,” she said. 

Both Pat Parker and Bob Matorin feel 
that the Center will work out very well. 
“Students can be a great help by telling us 
what will meet their needs,” said Matorin, 
“we need to know if there is any other 
equipment or records or tapes that are 


needed.” The Listening Center will be 


completely operatonal at the time this 
paper is released; the only thing left to be 
completed is the securing of a wall rack to 
hold records. 


Mike Sloban and Carol-Anne Meyer are the first to try out the new Listening Center 


Room located on the first floor of the library. 


— Car! Russo photo. 


Library receives new titles 


The LRC is now receiving both fiction 
and non-fiction titles appearing on the 
New York Times Best Sellers List. 

Best sellers circulate for two weeks and 
are kept on the table across from the Cir- 
culation desk. 

A sampling of the new titles: 

FICTION 
Michener, Jas. The Covenant. 

PS 3525.119 
Ing, Stephen. Firestarter 

PS 3561.1483F57 1980 
Doctorow, E.L. Loon Lake 

PS 3554.03L6 
Crichton, Michael. Congo 

PS 3553.R48C6 1980 
Tolkien, J.R.R. Unfinished Tales 

PR 6069.032U5 1980 


NONFICTION 


Casey, Douglas. Crisis Investing 
HG 4521.C37 
Allen, Woody. Side Effects 
PS 3551.L44S5 
Terkel, Studs. American Dreams 
CT 220.T42 
Clairborne, Craig. 
Gourmet Diet 
RM 231.8.C57 1980 


Sagan, Carl. Cosmos 
QB 44.2.8235 


If a best seller you would like to read is 
checked out, you can place your name ona 
waiting list. The Library will notify you 
as soon as the book is in. 

Be sure to check with the Media Ser- 
vices departyment for new non-print ac- 
quisitions. Several new titles recently 
purchased are: 


Introduction To Wholistic Health 


Twelve-minute videotape produced at 
NECC. Defines wholistic health and the 


Craig Clairborne’s 


harmonious personal self. Includes a guid- 
ed-imagery exercise. 

Math Anxiety: We Beat It! So Can You! 
Twenty-nine minute film. Shows adults in 
a math-anxiety clinic discussing their 
arithmetic problems and how they over- 
come them. 

‘Obscenities 
Thirty-eight minute videotape produced 
at NECC. Michael Casey reads his poetry 
written when he served in Vietnam in 
1969 and 1970. 
For The Sake Of Your Heart 

Three filmstrip/cassettes ranging from 11 
to 15-minutes each. Describes the normal 
heart, heart disease, and poe. your 
heart to stay healthy. 


Call Instructional Media at Ext. 130 to 
preview or schedule these productons or 


other materials in the NECC collection. 
oeo0000 


Since the Library has received many 
requests by students to use record play- 
ers, a Listening Room has been set up in 
A-108, LRC, replete with record players, 
headphones, etc. for your listening con- 
venience. The record collection is now 
also located in A-108. — 
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The Library is presently hosting an art 
exhibit by the students of the Montserrat 
School of Visual Art. Montserrat is located 
on the grounds of the North Shore Music 
Theatre in Beverly. It is a 4-year profes- 
sional art school that additionally offers 
adult extension courses in the evening 
during the school year. A price list for the 
paintings, as well as a catalog from Mont- 
serrat, is available at the Circulation desk. 

Any NECC student who is interested in 
having a display of his/her art work in the 
LRC can contact Louise Bevilacqua at 
Ext. 128. 
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Behavioral Sciences Club 
campaigns to aid Atlanta 


The Behavioral Sciences Club of NECC 
is mounting a “Green Ribbon Campaign” 
to raise funds to show support of the ef- 
forts to save the children of Atlanta. In 
response to the deaths of twenty children, 
a group called the “Committee to Stop 
Children’s Murders” has been formed in 
Atlanta. According to an article in the 
Boston Globe, the committee is accepting 
contributions from various groups located 
throughout the U.S. and using these 

- monies in three ways: to help pay funeral 
expenses; to supply street patrols with 
additional equipment; and to develop pro- 
grams for parents and children in Atlanta. 


For a one-dollar contribution, NECC 
donors will receive a green ribbon which 
has become a “symbol of life” to be worn 
until the murders cease. Members of the 
Behavioral Sciences Club will sponsor a 
three-day campaign on campus March 
18-20. Donations may be made anytime in 
C-364 to the club advisors, Peter Flynn 
and Cindy Johnson, or on Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 18 and 19, in the lobby of 
C-Building from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and on 
Friday, March 20, from 11 a.m. tol p.m. in 
the Cafeteria. 

Show your support for the efforts being 
made to save the children of Atlanta. 


Make your contributions now! 


Writers: Parnassus awaits 


By Michael Petrycki 

Would you like the spotlight on your 
literary works in a publication? Whether 
it’s a poem, short story, journal entry or a 
play, you now have the connections to 
publish your creations. 

Parnassus, the college literary maga- 
zine, has planned two issues this semester. 

Within the pages you are reading lies 
the supplement issue of Parnassus which 
contains literary pieces. Let the syllables 
flow through your eyes and you'll find 
some enriching and fascinating composi- 
tions of many forms and expressions. 

The second issue — in magazine format 
— will appear early in May. 

If you want to participate in this ex- 
traordinary opportunity for the May issue, 


Subject matter for the front page picture. 
The door that opens for hundreds of wor- 
kers into the Everett mill yard in Law- 
rence. — Carl Russo photo. 


Professore Guarino parla di Italia 


By Deborah Nash 


Professor John Gaurino. — Carl Russo photo. 
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the deadline for manuscripts to be consid- 
ered for the magazine issue is April 10. 


Material should be deposited in the Par- 
nassus mailbox which is located in Room 
C-349 in the Classroom building. You may 
also leave your manuscripts with a pro- 
fessor who will gladly convey them to the 
Parnassus staff. 

The advisors of the Parnassus staff are 
English teachers Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, 
Dr. Bernard Horn, Peter Padney, Henry 
Tamnick and Andrew Woolf. They will be 
happy to answer any questions you may 
have about Parnassus. 

Anyone interested in joining the work- 
ing staff will be greeted with open arms. 


Vets’ blood drive 
a success 


By Steve Fenton 

The Veterans Club reportssthat the 
blood drive which they sponsored was 
very successful. The student response 
was excellent, with 104 donors contribut- 
ing. The Red Cross added that they al- 
ways enjoy coming to Northern Essex 
because it has become such a reliable 
source for them. Ina single day at the col- 
lege, the Red Cross receives more blood 
than they would in three days at a com- 
munity donor station. The Veterans Club 
would like to thank all those who partici- 
pated for their donations. 


The election of officers for the Veterans 
Club was recently held. Derek Plude was 
reelected as President, while Jim Covey 
was elected as Vice President, and Dennis 


Covey as new Secretary/Treasurer. 
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The Veterans Club is continuing to offer 
basketball and weightlifting to any inter- 
ested students every Thursday night from 
7 to 10 p.m. 


History professor John Guarino and his 
wife Vicki told students about Italy at the 
March 4 International Club meeting. The 
Guarinos visited Italy in 1972. 

Guarino spoke of different stages of 
Italy’s history: Ancient Rome, the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, and Modern Italy. 
He said that the modern Italian lives in the 
past and is proud of his culture. Italian 
history, he said, shapes the Italian 
character. There are many day to day 
functions of the ancient Roman still 
carried on in Italy today. 

“The Romans woke very early and 
worked till 1 p.m., then came home for the 
major meal of the day. They would rest 
until 4 and at 5 return to work until about 8 
p.m. Today’s Italian has much the same 
schedule. 

Vicki Guarino showed slides while her 
husband narrated. About the slide pic- 
turing ruins, he explained ‘‘The ruins are 
now being used for minerals; they are also 
deteriorating because of the pollution 
caused by traffic. The modern world will 
always destroy the ancient in this 
respect,”’ he claimed. 

He said that pride, nationality ana 
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Officers of the Ski Club [L-R]: 
Rick Brandolino, president, and 
Jeff Cestello, vice- president. 
A trip is planned to Smuggler’s Notch 
March 20, 21, 22. 
— M.J. Wentworth photo. 


OUTING CLUB 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 22 


ike in the Parker River Wildlife Sanc 
uary on Plum Island. 
e 
APRIL 20 
Patriot’s Day canoe trip on the Powwow 
River in Amesbury. 
e 


MAY 3 
ight hike in the White Mountains. 


ae Y 
Veteras Club officers [-RI: 


president; and James Covey III, vice-president. 
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* 
society put forth the ideals of an Italian. * 

Because clothes are very expensive, x 
today’s Italian usually owns few clothes % 
but they are goodand welltakencareof. * 

Referring to medieval Italy, Guarino * 
said, “During this time something else 
was beginning to shape the_ Italian 
character: Christianity. With the spread of y 
Christianity, the Italian became torn% 
between his church, family, locality, and * 
himself as an individual. The Church * 
became a political power and the Italian 
was having a war and love battle withit.” 

“There was always a love for com-% 
munity in Italy,’’ explained Guarino. * 
People of Florence were Florentines and * 
people of Venice were Venetians. The 
townships were always against each y 
other.”’ 

Recent decades have seen a spread of ¥ 
nationalism in Italy. Yet even today Italy’s * 
North and South seem to be always at each 
other — just like the richer and the poorer. 


The next International Club meeting,% All meetings are held in C-323 between 
March 18, will feature Dr. Makoto Harada ¥ 12 and 1 p.m. Refreshments are provided. 


talking about his homeland Japan. Harada * 
teaches philosophy and religion at the * 


WRAZ budget 
settled 


The Student Council and WRAZ, the 
campus radio station, reached an eleventh- 
hour agreement on Feb. 27, the day before 
Stephen Michaud took over the reins from 
Joseph Goldsmith as Student Activities 
Director, thus averting a freeze on 
student-activity spending. 

WRAZ charged on Feb. 6, in a letter to 
Goldsmith, that its rights were violated 
during the budget process last year. 
WRAZ is listed as a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee but the radio station 
alleged it was not allowed to sit in with 
that committee. WRAZ pointed out that 
it reserved the right to seek a budget 
review and, therefore, asked for a freeze 
on all spending of student activities mon- 
ey. The radio station added that a freeze 
would only be implemented as a last 
resort. 

WRAZ filed the grievance with Gold- 
smith but agreed to let the Student Coun- 
cil handle the matter following a communi- 
cation from Goldsmith indicating possible 
oversights in the budget process last year. 


Following a memorandum from the 
Dean of Students Norman J. Landry 
which stated that WRAZ is, in fact, a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee; the Stu- 
dent Council discussed the issue and as- 
sured WRAZ that there would be no fur- 
ther problems this year. 


WRAZ then issued a resolution on Fri- 
day, Feb. 27, declaring the matter closed. 
The Radio Club thanked the council for 
“quick and decisive action.” WRAZ also 
thanked Norman Landry, Dean of 
Students; Marty Dares, Ombudsperson; 
and Joseph Goldsmith, former Directér of 
Student Activities. 


Dewale Dorey: socxptury /toeeaie tes Dorsey Plude, 
— Carl Russo photo. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CLUB 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 18 
JAPAN | 
Dr. Makota Harada 
es 
APRIL 1 


CHINA 
Professor Gerry Morin 
e 
APRIL 15 

. GREECE 
Mr. John Asimakopoulos 
e 


MAY 6 
INTERNATIONAL PARTY 
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Some of the Northern Essex security 


A day trip is being planned by the Elder 
Department of Northern Essex Commun- 
ity College. Edith Jackson, coordinator of 
Elder Programs at the college, announced 
that a day trip to Boothbay Harbor is be- 
ing arranged. 

The trip will be made in an air-condi- 
tioned bus and a lobster bake is planned 
for the midday meal — for those who pre- 
fer steak or chicken, this can be arranged. 
The meal will be at the harbor on the 
ocean and will feature, in addition to the 
main course, clams, eggs, pickles, chips 
and all the fixings for a delicious bake. 

Following the noon meal, a boat ride 
around Boothbay Harbor will be taken 


' and, on return, time for shopping in the 


quaint stores will be allowed. 


This one-day excursion will take place 
July 14, 1981. Reservations may be made 


guards seen here are Captain Gino J. Mattozzi 
_ [seated] and John Kelly, Joyce Wezesa and Helmer Carlson [standing L to R]. 
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—Carl Russo photo. 


Elders plan day trip to Boothbay 


by sending a five-dollar deposit to Edith 
Jackson, Elder Programs, NECC, 100 
Elliott Street, Haverhill, MA 01830, with 
name, address and telephone number. 
There is not age barrier for attending 
this outing — anyone may attend. The en- 
tire day’s program —including transporta- 
tion in an air-conditioned motor coach, 
lobster meal (or choice) boat ride and 
sightseeing — will cost only $36. A pro- 
fessional escort will accompany the group. 
Reservations must be made _ before 
April 30 , and full payment before May 30. 
For more information, contact Edith 


Jackson, enclosing a stamped, self-addres- 
sed envelope. 


The bus will leave from the college, and 
also from Lawrence (Rt. 114, Zayre’s park- 


ing lot) and Lowell (Post Office, Post Office 
Square). 


By Steve Fenton 
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Mattozi heads security 


The college’s new Supervisor of Security 
at Northern Essex, Gino Mattozi, is orig- 
inally from Pennsylvania where he served 
on the Falls Township Police Department 
for about 14 years. He investigated the 
first murder in that town when a 15-year- 
old girl, while babysitting, was shot by a 
neighbor. It was later discovered that the 
girl and the murderer, a married man, 
were involved in a love triangle. Mattozi 
was the officer who discovered the girl’s 
body in a ditch at a local lovers’ lane. 

Mattozi also served 10 years as a Dis- 
trict Justice in Pennsylvania after leaving 
the police force. He was involved in inves- 
tigating murder cases during that time. 


After witnessing the judicial system 
closely for such a long period of time, he 
finds many faults with the current system. 
First, he believes that the system has to 
be modernized to be more effective and 
that there are too many old laws still in 


the books which aren’t practical in today’s . 


world. Mattozi also blames loopholes in 


the law which allows a convicted cominal 
to go free as a result of a technicality. He 
is a firm believer in mandatory jail senten- 
ces. Although he knows there are some 
lenient judges, Gino would like people to 
realize that there are also twelve people 
on the jury who also take responsibility 
for a court decision. 

Gino is retired and now lives in New 
Hampshire. He took the job at Northern 
Essex because it helps him to keep fit and 
feeling young while being surrounded by 
what he calls very nice young men and 
women. 


He would like to make clear to the stu- 
dents, however, that none of the guards 
enjoys having a student's car towed, but 
they have no choice when a car is parked 
illegally without a college sticker or is in 
the Handicapped parking spaces. If a car 
has a sticker, the guards will try to get in 
touch with the student, but if they can’t, 
the car is usually towed away. 


NECC students’ cars collide on icy road 


By Mary Jo Wentworth 


On Wednesday, March 3, two Northern 
Essex students were involved in a motor 
vehicle collision in Haverhill. Robin Bixby 
and Nancy McGrath became involved in 
the Kenoza St. mishap where ice had form- 
ed, turning the road into one of dangerous 
conditions. 

Ms. Bixby said that she was driving up 
Kenoza St. towards the NECC campus at 
approximately 8 a.m. when she lost con- 
trol of her car on a stretch of ice. She 
states that she was trying to avoid hitting 
other cars along the road when the car left 
the road and slid into a sandpile. Ms. 
McGrath’s car was not far behind and 
when she encountered the ice, as did Bix- 

~by, her car collided into the protruding 


MEN — WOMEN 


Now you can 
enlist tor 
two short years. 


Sign up with the Army for just two years, 


and you could start college two years older, 


two years wiser, and as much as $9,200 richer. 


It works like this: 


Under the Veterans’ Educational 


Assist- 


ance Program, you save up to $100 a month 


from your pay and this money is matched by 


Uncle Sam, $2 for $1. 


end of Bixby's car. The second vehicle’s 
end was ‘totaled.’ 


No injuries were reported, and the po- 
lice showed up soon thereafter. The im- 
paired vehicles were towed an hour later. 
The two students then reported the icy- 
road conditions to the Public Works De- 
partment so other motorists wouldn't 
share their fate that day. 


Robin Bixby later commented that the 
cause for the accident was the ice but she 
added that other conditions may have con- 
tributed. She says that parking along the 
road makes it narrower. The cars parking 
along the street could have been left in the 
Mudflat lot had there been paving instead 
of mud, water and potholes. 


After 24 months of saving the maximum, 


you would have $7,200 in your educational 


fund. 


If you qualify and select one of several 


specified skills, the Army will add an education 
bonus of $2,000, bringing your total to $9,200. 


_See if you qualify for this new program. 


Serve your country as you serve yourself. 


Call Army 
Opportunities 


372-2651 


Join the people who've joined the Army. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Join in, have fun 


Exciting, stimulating extras are available to students on the 
NECC campus. Self-improvement groups, lectures, free movies, 
counseling services, drama and dance programs are just a few 
that come to mind. 


In addition to their regular courses, the faculty and staff at 
NECC make themselves available for extra-curricular activities. 
Some of the people contributing are Paula Strangie, in charge of a 
10-week self-improvement group for women; Peter Flynn, offering 
a weight control program for men; and eight or nine of the social 
sciences staff are offering free counseling services. 


For aspiring authors, Parnassus, the college literary magazine 
offers an opportunjty to have their poetry, short stories and journal 
excerpts published. Professor Betty Arnold contributes huge 
amounts of time advising Journalism students in publishing the 
Observer, the student newspaper. * 


Dance and drama students have the chance to hone their skills 
on the stage because of the efforts of Elaine Mawhinney-Webb and 
Gene Boles. Mike Finegold does the same for musicians. 


You are cheating yourselves if you do not make use of these 


opportunities — missing the excitement, fun and friendships with. 


other people — which could make your life more interesting. And, 
if you don’t care for the above mentioned activities, why not try one 
or more of the other campus clubs, such as the Outing Club, which 
offers canoe trips, hikes, and mountain climbing; choral groups 
where you can ’sing up a storm’; and sports activities like basketball, 
track and soccer, to namea few. Furthermore, even though you may 
not like the fact, participating in extracurricular activities looks good 
on your record. 


We urge you to take that extra step and join any of several of 
the offerings. You don’t have to be bored and turned off by life. 
NECC gives you a chance — take it! 


We stand corrected 


The article entitled “Board of Regents 


assumes power” was incorrectly attribut- 
ed to Marie Hodgdon in our last issue. 


And that’s the way it is 


And that’s the way it is, March 6, 1981. This is Walter Cronkite, 
goodnight.” 


With that timeworn farewell, Walter Cronkite — the fatherly 
stalwart of dinner-time news — bade “goodnight” to his CBS anchor 
chair of 19 years. 


With Walter's farewell, CBS may soon find itself slipping in its 
decade-dominance of nocturnal news. The other major networks, 
ABC and NBC, are champing at the bit to get some of that “viewer- 
ship pie” that CBS has enjoyed for so long. 


Realizing this, a warning should sound in the head of every 
proponent of journalistic responsibility. What are these network’s 
goals, to be number one in the Nielsons or to accurately inform the 
public? Will CBS in its frenzy to remain number one go the way of 
the National Enquirer and titilate instead of inform? Will ABC and 
NBC hire a ringmaster and attract the 12-and-under audience? These 
are questions that should be considered by all three networks. 


The state of the art of television news as it exists now is being 
criticized by many — and rightly so. Peter Funt, in his article “Seeing 
isn’t believing” in the November issue of Saturday Review, is one 
such critic. His article shows the tremendous influence the camera- 
man, editor and reporter have in presenting an image or impression 
of the news. This impression given to the viewer, in some cases, 
is the exact opposite of reality. 


Granted, the editors and publishers of America’s newspapers 
have the same tools of persuasion. But, as Funt says, “Television’s 
illusion of verifiable reality is so powerful that it is continually neces- 
sary to remind oneself that, even with television ‘news,’ seeing is 
not always believing.” é 


The presidents of the three major networks will undoubtedly 
consider these warnings, but if the trend of television programing of 
the past decade is any indication, Nielson will have the final say. 
Let's face it — that’s the way itis. 


Put this in your pipe 


It that is really true, then an alarming 


Practice makes perfect. 
percentage of NECC students ought to be expert escapists! Daily 
encounters with these individuals reinforce this. Their conversations 
regarding the use of drugs on campus is almost as frightening as is 
their behavior. What is going to happen when (if~ever) the fog lifts 
and reality hits them squarely and mercilessly? Until then, they don’t 
need to deal with reality simply because there is no reality where 
they are. 


Certainly, everyone is entitled to do his/her “own thing.” We 
completely understand that there are varying levels of consciousness 
or UN-consciousness necessary to stimulate creativity. There are 
times when everyone feels the need to take a “mini-vacation.” BUT!, 
why must the rest of us be subjected to the ill effects of such mental 
absenteeism? Communication of any sort with these earthbound 
space travellers is distractingly difficult. More often than not, 
dialogue is minimal , with very little coherence. 


Are we sermonizing? Are we trying to dictate behavior for 
on Campus? Are we trying to force our beliefs on everyone else? 
Definitely not!!! We are suggesting most emphatically that smokers 
snorters and shooters confine their extra-curricular activities to 
just that... extra-curricular. 
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By Gloria Murphy 
There are those who are mighty ap- 


us in the Reagan administration. He has 
made it clear, in no uncertain terms, 


control. Not too long ago Nancy Reagan 
admitted to the world that she, in fact, 
carried a gun. I walked past an am- 
munition shop recently and was stopped in 
my tracks when I saw beneath an elegant 
window display, a banner saying, ‘Buy 
your woman a gun for her birthday.’ 

“That’s quite a display,”’ I remarked to 
the proprietor as I walked up to the 
counter. ‘Do you really expect to be 
selling a lot of guns to women?” 

“Are you kidding?” he asked. “This is 
the beginning of a new era. At one time,” 
he confessed, ‘‘I just serviced the sports- 
men and criminal element. But, since 
women found out that Ms. Reagan carried 
a gun... things have taken a turn. I’ve now 
got a whole new market to cater to.’’ He 
pulled out a rack from the display case. 
““Let me show you what we’ve got.” 

‘‘What’s this?’’ I asked as I examined a 

box with a minuscule nozzle protruding 
from one end. 
“This,” he said with a proud sigh, ‘‘is 
our new deluxe women’s model.’”’ He 
opened the box and set it on the counter. 
“AS you can see ... it opens to a magnified 
make-up mirror.”’ He pressed a button and 
a comb, brush and nail file sprung out. He 
turned it over and showed me a pocket for 
emergency change and a key ring. 
“Everything a woman might need for a 
night out on the town.” 


Letters to 


Dear editors: 


Just for the record, we the undersigned 
wish to make it known that on several oc- 
casions we have authorized a representa- 
tive to speak and act in our behalf. At no 
time has this been done without careful 
consideration and discussion by us as a 


_ group. 


Just for the record, 


Charles Simonian, Gen. Mgr WRAZ 
Sal Alaimo, Asst. General Manager 
Tim Coco, Engineer 


prehensive about what new policies await - 
however, that it’s thumbs down on gun ° 


. outfit ... we’ve even got matching bullets! 


Opinions 
Murphy's Law 


Guns for ladies 


“But, this is a gun,” I shouted. “‘How 
many women do you think would carry a 
thing like that when they go out for the 
evening?” 

“J know what you’re thinking ... but 
don’t worry, we’ve thought of everything.” 
He pointed to the shelves against the wall. 
““We’ve got them in colors to match any 


And,” he continued, “‘they come in dif- 
ferent sizes to fit any purse. Most women 
prefer the smaller, petite model.” 

“That’s not what I’m talking about,” I 
argued, “‘this is a serious business!” 

“You’re not wrong there,’’ he admitted. 
“Do you realize that before this, we had 
nothing here but black, ugly revolvers and 
rifles. The people we catered to didn’t 
seem to care about aesthetic value. 
Women care about those things. Men 
would give perfume, negligees ... even 
wine to their loved ones. But, how many 
thought to buy them a gun?” 

“But;”’ I protested, ‘‘guns can kill!” 

‘Don’t be silly ... it'll give women a 
sense of security. There’ll be no need for 
them to learn karate, judo or Kung-fu to 
protect themselves.” 

“Do you think they’re better off pointing 
the nozzle of a gun at someone? Be 
reasonable!” 

The man shrugged. “I’d say, you’re 
worried for nothing.”’ ; 

“Suppose someone is killed needlessly ... 
suppose there’s panic ... suppose there’s 
anaccident?”’ 

“Calm yourself,” the proprietor said 
with a grin, ‘‘keep in mind .., this is only a 
‘Little Gun.’”’ 
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Praise for Plude - 


i€ 


Vets president 


A note of appreciation 


‘To the Editors: 


It is with a great deal of respect and 
admiration for Derek Plude, President of 
the NECC Veterans Club, that I write this 
letter for your publication. Congratula- 
tions also goes out to him on his re-election 
to that position. I am presently an inactive 
member of the Veterans Club, however, 
two-semesters ago I was vice president 
assuming president's duties. It is because 
of these duties that I can trully appreciate 
the complexity of the position. As a result 
of this, I feel it necessary to write to you 
to try to give Derek one-tenth of the recog- 
nition he so deserves. When I first came 
back to school, the Veterans Club was a 
nothing organization. Over the past three 
semesters, it has changed to a functioning, 


No classes 


A a N meaningful part of this 
institution. Shortly, my time at NECC 
will end, my hope, however, is that the 
Veterans Club will live on. Only a veteran 
can truly appreciate how important an 
organization like this can be to the college 
and the community. Again, I sing high 
praise for Derek Plude for a job well-done 
and wish him nothing but success in all his 
future endeavors. 


Thank you, 
(signed) 


Sal Alaimo 
NECC Student 


March 23-27 


Have a good spring vacation ! 
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Anderson blasts editorial 


To the OBSERVER: 
Never have I seen such an ill-conceived, badly researched, irresponsible waste of 


space as the “Needed: full-time director” editorial which appeared in the February 24 
issue of the Observer. 


The reason that the college has been without a full-time Director of Student Activities 
for over two months is simply because the position was vacated by Joe Goldsmith when 
he made an in-house job transition which led, naturally, to the need for his former position 
to be refilled. This could not be done overnight due to the necessity of conducting a search 
and screening process to choose an able replacement. More than sixty applications and 
resumés were received from as far away as Delaware and Minnesota. Many were from 
the state, region, and even from the Northern Essex campus itself. All had to be reviewed 
by the screening committee in order to narrow the choices to five top selections to be 
submitted to the Dean and President. Many of the applicants were interviewed on campus 
in order to allow the committee to meet with and judge each one in a firsthand manner. 


The five finalists were submitted to the Dean by late January. The final recommenda- 
tion had to be approved by the Mass. Board of Recgional Community Colleges at the final 
meeting (before going out of existencé.) The meeting was held in late February and the 
new Student Activities Director was approved and was expected (as known from the start) 
to begin work in early March. 


The editorial had a needlessly negative tone. If the writer had bothered to take a 
little energy to do his or her homework, I doubt if it would have been written at all.. 


Point 1: Joe Goldsmith did, indeed, cover the Student Activities Director position 
during the interval needed to seek his successor. Thus, the position was always covered. 
If the editorial writer found fault with the manner in which the office was being run, then 
he or she should have taken it up with Goldsmith, himself. Personally, I feel that Goldsmith 
did a fine job in his “lame-duck” capacity as he wore two hats as S.A. Director and as 
Assistant Registrar. The editorialist’s complaint makes as much sense as complaining 
between November 4 and January 20 that Ronald Reagan had not taken office yet after 
being elected. There happens to be a transition period that has been a reality since the 
administration of George Washington. 


Point 2: The editorialist stated that “No reasons have been given for the long delay.” 
Not only were reasons given repeatedly to several members of the Observer staff, but 
the same staff failed to report them in the two issues of the paper that were published 
to this date. Instead of acting in a responsible manner with the Student Activities funds 
which pay for the paper, the editorialist chose to treat the story as a sensational reason 
to spout off about a pseudo-issue. 

Point 3: The editorialist jumped on the bandwagon of the emoitional issue of impend- 
ing layoffs of state teachers due to Proposition 21/2. The editorial stated that “With... 
10,000 teachers about to be laid off. . . it shouldn’t have been so difficult to find someone 
qualified.” If the editorialist had bothered to ask, he or she would have learned that some 
of the teachers that were in question did, indeed, apply for the position. The job was 
advertised widely and all 10,000 potential layoffs would have been welcomed to submit 
their resumé. However, to use the layoff as a sole criterion to judge their qualification to 
head the S.A. directorship would have been totally irresponsible on the part of the screen- 
ing committee. Perhaps the editorialist cannot perceive the meaning of “responsibility.” 


Point 4: In brackets, as an obvious press-time afterthought, the editorial stated, 
“We understand someone has been hired and approved by the college as of this writing. 
He (or she) will not be officially approved though until after February 20.” 


The editorialist should be commended for the attempt at being non-sexist, but the 
parentheses around ‘or she’ merely called attention to the fact. They were absolutely 
unnecessary. And... if the writer knew the facts concerning the approval date of Febru- 
ary 20, then why was the editorial written at all? There were two issues of the newspaper 
to relate the facts. I am sure that there was a vast majority of the students on campus 
that was not even aware that the position was being filled, let alone that it was a “dragged- 
out situation” that should be “deplore(d).” 


In conclusion, I would like to take the time to commend the members of the screening 
committee for the numerous hours they spent in conducting exhausting reviews and inter- 
views with prospective candidates for the Student Activities Director position. The 
Observer chose not to print an article listing their names, so I am devoting time and space 
to do it here. The committee members were: Chairperson Pat Augeri, school nurse; 
Tim Coco, WRAZ staff member; Maureen McCauley, Student Council member; Steve 
Smith, Student Council member; and myself. 


I would like to remind the editorial writer that it is his or her responsibility to report 
the news accurately and to use the sources which they are given in orger to obtain the 
facts. It was repeatedly suggested that the Dean or committee chairperson be consulted 
for any statements. There were no secrets. If the newspaper had fulfilled its obligations, 
then the need for this letter would have never materialized. SF 


Sincerely, 

(signed) 
Calvin J. Anderson 
NECC Student 


Third, because we did not nave a tull- 
time director opening his mail, the 
OBSERVER nearly lost out on $320 worth 
of advertising from a client who wanted 
half-page ads run in the January and Feb- 
ruary issues. This mail was dated Dec. 30 
and was given to us only a few days ago. 

Fourth, we must have touched a sore 
spot to elicit a 3-page typewritten letter 


[Editor’sreply: First, we'd like to point 
out that an editorial is not reporting 
‘news’, as you stated, it is expressing an 
editorial opinion. 

Second, we’d like to make clear we did 
not suggest Joe Goldsmith was not doing 
a ‘good’ job. We said no one should have 
to cover two full-time jobs for that amount 


ot ne: of protest.] 
The Observer will be publishing three more issues this sem- 
ester: April 7, April21, and May 5. 


Students and other members of the college community are 
welcome to submit copy or letters on the Tuesdays before the 
paper comes out. Those dates are March 30, April 14, ‘and 
April 28. ; : Sigs 


me 
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Transfer 


NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY 
FOR TRANSFER TO 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1981! 


Transfer meetings are conducted every Wednesday morning in the Counseling 
Office, Room 118, College Center; or see a counselor individually. State applications, 
college catalogs and transfer packets are also available in the Counseling Office. 


In March, NECC Counselors visit local state colleges where a majority transfer 
to Fitchburg State, Salem State, Boston State, Lowell U., U. Mass. Amherst and 
U. Mass. Boston. The purpose of these meetings is to get unofficial transfer results 
for students in March instead of June. 


CONSULT THE COUNSELING OFFICE AFTER THE FOLLOWING SCHED- 
ULED DATES FOR YOUR UNOFFICIAL TRANSFER ADMISSION RESULTS. 


Thursday, March 19 Fitchburg State 

Tuesday, March 24 Salem State 

Friday, March 27 U. Mass. Amherst 

Friday, April 3 Boston State 12 Noon, Cafeteria 


ADMISSION REPRESENTATIVES WILL ANSWER QUESTIONS AND DIS- 
CUSS YOUR APPLICATION STATUS IF YOU HAVE APPLIED. 


If you have any questions about transfer procedure, academic requirements or 
anything about these colleges, feel free to come to the... 


NECC Counseling Office 
Room 118, College Center, lower level 
Monday thru Friday 
8:30 - 4:30 p.m. 
Telenhone; 374-0721, Ext. 178, 179 


_....., Bradford College’s 
Merrimack Valley area honor scholarships 
for NECC graduates 


Bradford College’s Director of Admissions Janet Cromie says that Bradford 
College is pleased to announce the continuation of the Merrimack Valley Area 
Honor Scholarships for Northern Essex Community College graduates for the 
1980-81 academic year. — 


To qualify for one of the awards, a Northern Essex Community College 
student should be a candidate for an Associate degree (to be completed before 
enrolling at Bradford). In addition, the student should possess a record of scholastic 
achievement and outstanding personal qualities, be a permanent resident of the 
Merrimack Valley area and plan to continue studying as a full-time student. 

Bradford is bringing this scholarship program to the attention of qualified 
students with the belief that they would benefit from Bradford's educational 
program. In addition to the Honor Awards, Bradford has a strong financial pro- 
gram based on need. No student should fail to consider Bradford as one of their 
options for further studies because of cost. A student who is eligible for a BEOG 
and a Massachusetts State Scholarship may be eligible for additional assistance 
from Bradford and thus receive funds to cover the major part or all of the remainder 
of the cost of tuition, fees and books. 


Application forms for the Honor Awards are available at the NECC Counseling 
Center and from the Admissions Office at Bradford College. Ms. Cromie is available 
at Bradford to answer questions NECC students may have about the awards 
and transfer procedures. 


For further information, please contact the NECC Counseling Center, Room 118 
(Carpeted Lounge — College Center), Ext. 178, 179, or Director of Financial Aid at 
Bradford College [(617) 372-7161]. 


Five - College opportunity 


Amherst, Hampshire, Mount Holyoke, Smith Colleges and the University of 
Massachusetts jointly sponsor a student course and meal interchange program; 
iacuity exchanges; five college departments in Astronomy and Dance, and programs 
in East Asian Studies and in Black Studies; and special cooperative arrangements in 
other fields such as Geology and Theater. 

Together, the five institutions also operate a free inter-campus transportation 
system, a public broadcasting radio station, a quarterly magazine, and inter-library 
network and many other academic programs and cultural events. 

The wider opportunities presented by the five-college cooperation enhance the 
fine programs of each of the institutions. Full-time undergraduates at any of the five 
colleges may take courses — after their first semester — at any of the other four 
colleges at no additional charge. 


Further details are available on request 


For Further Information Contact: 
Betty Coyne 
Counseling Office 
Room 118 - College Center 
{Lower Level - Carpeted Lounge] 
Monday - Friday 
8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 374-0721, Ext. 178 or 179 


Self‘improvement | 


SELF IMPROVEMENT GROUP OPPORTUNITIES & SERVICE 
Offered by Behavioral Sciences Department Faculty 


PARENTING GROUP : ee 
FACILITATOR: Cynthia Stuart — a parent who teaches Child Psycholog: 
FIRST MEETING: Wednesday, February 25, 1981 _ 
TIME: Wednesdays 12-1 p.m. for 8 weeks 
PLACE: Room C-370, Classroom Building 


Registration and/or questions: Cynthia Stuart is available Wednesdays 1 - 4 p.m. in 
C-370, Ext. 211; or contact the Counseling Center Room 118, College Center, Ext. 
178 or 179. 


Informal peer support group for students who are also parents of infants, toddlers or 
older children who would enjoy emotional support, advice or company in this de- 
manding endeavor. Discussions will center on strategies for dealing with problem 
areas in child-raising; how to diffuse stress, frustration and/or anger for parents, 
how to meet our goals for our children and the demands of school, parenting, and 
often work, too. Asa parent Cynthia believes “We need all the support we can get. 


LEGAL ISSUES, QUESTIONS & REFERRAL 
STUDENTS RIGHTS — ON AND OFF CAMPUS 
e PREVENTATIVE MEASURES FOR STUDENT GRIEVANCES 
e FAMILY CONCERNS 
e REFERRALS 
e LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT AND COURT ISSUES 


Cindy Johnson is not a lawyer; but she has earned her Master’s Degree in Criminal 
Justice. She has done extensive research and would like to be helpful to students 
with legal questions and concerns. 


This is not an ongoing group, but a service available to students individually in an 
informal setting: 


TIME: Mondays, 11 - 12 noon. 
PLACE: Counseling Center, Room 118 Carpeted Lounge, College Center 


oo°o 


Five other Behavioral Science Department Faculty members are available for per- 
sonal advising of students individually through the Counseling Center: 


Jim Bradley Fran Robbins 
Bill O’Rourke Selma Singer 
Dr. Windemiller 


WEIGHT CONTROL FOR MEN 
Limited to 12 Men FIRST COME FIRST SERVE BASIS 
FACILITATOR: Peter Flynn — extensive experience w/weight-control groups 
FIRST MEETING: Monday, March 2, 1981 
TIME: Mondays 1 - 2 p.m. for 8 weeks i 
PLACE: Counseling Center, Rm-118, College Center [Carpeted Lounge! 


Registration and/or questions: Peter Flynn is available Monday - Friday in C-368, o1 
contact the Counseling Center, Rm 118, College Center, Ext. 178 or 179. 


Two thirds of American adults acknowledge their need to consciously control their 
weight, yet the portion of Americans who are overweight is about one third. Diet 
regimes seem to be effective for their duration, yet seldom keep weight off for long. 
Research tells us that the reasons for overeating are complex and individual. 


Let us meet on Mondays from one to two to share support and discuss the difficulties 
we encounter in weight management. The purpose of the group will be to look at the 
relationship of self to body image, and to recognize how the decisions we make about 
our weight influence the achievement of our vocational goals and personal relations. 


No compulsory weigh-ins or specific diets will be promoted. 


Return to the Counseling Office by Friday, March 20, Rm. 118, College Center. 


NO CHARGE 


THERE IS STILL TIME TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE “WEIGHT CONTROL 
FOR MEN” AND THE “PARENTING” GROUPS — DEADLINE THIS FRIDAY, 


MARCH 20. THE “WOMEN’S GROUP” REPORTED IN THE LAST OBSERVER 
ISSUE IS FILLED. S 
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“at Merrimack College 


John Dean talks about Watergate at Merrimack College. 


A talk with John Dean 


ures 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Former Presidential Advisor speaks 


By Jason Frost m 
Former Presidential Counsel John Dean 
spoke at Merrimack College recently. He 
addressed a crowd of 300 students and 
faculty. : RE 
__ He opened with a definition of the word 
Watergate that he found in the current’ 
Webster's dictionary and went on to say 


that this definition did not mention the ~ 
--misuses of various federal agencies and 


other illegal activities. 


“IT never knew what was going on when 
‘I started my job at the White House,” 
Dean said. On his first day at work, he 
found a memo on his desk marked for his 
eyes only. The memo stated that a fairly 
unknown publication called Scanlons 
Monthly had reported Vice-President 
Spiro Agnew’s intentions of cancelling the 
1982 elections and repealing the Congress. 
The memo went on to suggest that Dean 
file a lawsuit against Scanlons Monthly, 
but he thought these allegations were 
ridiculous and paid no attention to the sug- 
gestion. _ E 


A few days later, he found a similar 
memo stating “It has been noted that you 
‘are not following up on this matter” and 
added that Dean was to have the Internal 
Revenue Service begin a tax audit of the 
publication. 


“T felt awkward as to what to do and 
went to talk to Murray Chotner, a close 
friend of Nixon's,” said Dean. He was told 
that it was the President’s right to order 
these lawsuits. Dean said he felt this was 
unethical and Murray replied, “You're be- 
ing tested.” 

It was during this time that a “sad chap- 
ter” in American history began. He said 
he started to “put the pieces together” 
when one day a man ealled Jack Caulfield 
came by, saying that he worked for Bob 
Haldeman and that his instructions were 


_ to keep an eye on things at Dean’s office. 


Dean later learned that Caulfield was Nix- 
on's detective who spied on any suspicious 
people. 

Dean said that Nixon even went so far 
as to have his brother Donald “bugged” 
by this spy. During the height of the Wat- 

_ergate cover-up, Nixon had Caulfield look 
into the history of past presidents and dig 
up any damaging or scandalous facts to 
make public in an attempt to draw atten- 
tion away from his own acts. Dean said 
that over the past few years, illegal stand- 
ard operating procedures had been build- 
ing up and culminated in Nixon’s White 
House. y 

Dean said that it was about the time of 
the break-in of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychia- 


trist’s office that he decided to “cross the 
line, blinded by his own ambition.” 

What Watergate has done to the presi- 
dency, said Dean, “has caused fear and 
mistrust in future presidents.” 

Dean referred to “Lancegate,” “Billy- 
gate,” and “Pillgate” when a doctor in 
Carter’s White house freely wrote staff 
members prescriptions for Quaaludes. 

In Dean’s opinion, the press’s close scru- 
tiny on recent presidents has forced them 
to appear guilty until proved innocent. 

“Maybe this feeling has dissipated. I 
feel so,” Dean said. Asking if Watergate 
could happen again, Dean said he hopes 
not; it was an unpleasant and realistic les- 
son in history; a president is a man just 
like any other and as long as there is inter- 
est shown by the people, Watergate won't 
happen again.” As Dean closed, he receiv- 
ed a standing ovation from the audience. 


A question/answer session followed: 


Q. I saw your testimony at the hearings 
and you looked so alone against Nixon’s 
power structure; how did you even find 
the courage to face up to them? 

A. [had many motives in coming forward, 
though they were not courageous. There 
were too many gray areas and no black 
and white; sometimes I felt I'd rather be 
in jail than come every day to the White 
House. I was tired of playing this game, 
though if I were to have left, they would 
have tried to mudsling me. I had to testify 
and I warned everyone to do the same 
before it was too late. I would lie for no 
man; it was a lonely and trying period 
for me. 


Q. What was Pat Nixon’s influence on her 
husband? 


A. None, he did not trust her with any- 
thing. 

Q. Who was Woodward and Bernstein’s 
source? 


A. This person was the epitome of the 
“unidentified source.” I happen to know 
this man and I have been trying to get him 
to surface and answer questions pertain- 
ing to his motives and °ctions. I can’t tell 
when. A lot of people think that Wood- 
ward and Bernstein cracked the case; 
nothing could be farther from the truth. 


Q. Why did you come here to talk tonight? 


A. Because I was invited. A lot of people 
have cashed in on Watergate. I was even 
asked to narrate an album and I felt this 
was crass. I did write my story in Blind 
Ambition which I felt got a universal re- 
sponse. I called attention to the mistake I 
made and if in doing so I’ve helped any- 
body, then I've accomplished something. 
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interview 


By Steve Meyers 


The overcrowding of prisons, expecially 
in the Billerica House of Correction, is a 
major concern to Edward Henneberry, 
new sheriff of Middlesex County. 


Henneberry offered his views on a num- 
ber of other topics during a recent inter- 
view with the Observer, but overcrowding 
is his main concern at the present time. 

“It’s getting bad,” said the sheriff. “We 
have had to double everyone up and some 
of the prisoners haven't taken too strongly 
to that. “The capacity of the House (Bil- 
lerica) is approximately 365. Easily we 
are over the 555 mark now,” Henneberry 

went on to say. Henneberry also said 
that the dormitories — with a normal 
capacity of about 70 — are housing 100 
inmates. “It puts a strain on everybody,” 
he said. “It has even gotten so bad that 
we have had to use the recreation area to 
house people. Officers have to watch 
more prisoners and, as a result, fist fights 
have become a common occurrence.” 

Henneberry said there were no immedi- 
ate plans to rebuild or to add on to the 
Billerica facility to alleviate the problem. 
“Tt is just not possible right now. There is 
no room to build around the House and the 
neighbors aren't willing to sell the land 
they have available,” Henneberry com- 
mented. 

“Proposition 21/2 is going to have a big 
effect on the House of Correction and 
other prisons. Right now we are capped 
at four per cent (a spending limit). And 
what is worse is that we cannot control 
the number of prisoners being sent to us. 
I don’t see any relief in sight, at least for 
the moment,” explained the sheriff. 

Henneberry has been the sheriff since 
November, after easily defeating a Fram- 
ingham man. Henneberry succeeded John 
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New sheriff, Middlesex 
County 


Buckley, who stepped down after serving 
10 years. Prior to being elected sheriff, 
Henneberry had served as deputy sheriff 
for 15 years. 

Henneberry discussed juvenile delin- 
quency, indicating that a strong program 
of restitution for victims of crime com- 
bined with parental support are important 
factors necessary in the efforts to curb 
antisocial behavior. 


“Kids should be taught at an early age 
that if they do wrong, they are going to 
have to pay the consequences,” he said. 

“Take for instance in Marlborough, 
Mass. There is a judge there named Frank 
Belmonte, who, instead of sending the 
kids to jail or reform school, made them 
perform various duties such as cleaning 
the streets, washing the fire trucks and so 
forth. I think it’s a very effective way of 
dealing with delinquents,” Henneberry 
said. 

Besides the problem of overcrowding, 
Henneberry also commented on some of 
the other aspects of prison life at the 
House of Correction. When asked what is 
being done to help the inmates at, the 
House while they are there, Henneberry 
said, “When the inmates are first brought 
to us, they are given tests to measure 
their aptitudes in certain subjects and 
then they are assigned courses according 
to their ability.” Many of the convicts who 
are transported here have not gone past 
the tenth grade. What we try to do is pre- 
pare them for the day when they finally 
leave here and have to go out and get a 
job. At least when they leave, they've got 
a high school education,” he stated. 

Henneberry also discussed the various 
types of jobs performed at the correctional 
institution, ranging from mattress-making 
to maintenance. “Also, there is a carpen-. 
ter shop and a tailor shop,” said Henne- 
berry. “Some of the prisoners are assigned 
to cleaning detail which consists of helping 
out in the kitchen, cleaning the dorms and 
the maintenance of the outside grounds.” 


St. Mark’s Gospel presentation 
March 28 at Bradford 


Eric Booth, descendant of the famous 
John Wilkes Booth, brings drama to the 
mysterious and elegant King James 
version of the BOOK OF ST. MARK. 
Coming to Denworth Hall in Haverhill on 
Saturday, March 28 at 8:00, the per- 
formance of ‘ST. MARK’S GOSPEL”’ is 
being sponsored by THE NORTH EAST 
CULTURAL ARTS CENTER, INC. 

The one-man presentation, which played 
to glowing reviews after its premier in 
London and New York three years ago, 
features Mr. Booth who recently finished 
in the Broadway run of ‘‘Whose Life Is It 
Anyway?” with Mary Tyler Moore. Ad- 
ding to the innumerable and prestigious 
roles he has played in theatres across the 
country, Booth’s television credits include 
the daytime series ‘All My Children,” 
“One Life to Live’ and ‘‘As the World 
Turns,” Just completing a three-week 
engagement of ‘‘the Gospel’ at the 
Chicago World Playhouse last month, the 
handsome, young actor carries on the 
tradition begun by Alec McCowen who 
first performed this unique bit of theatre 


under the auspices of Miss Greer Garson 
and Arthur Cantor. 

“ST. MARK’S GOSPEL” is the scripture 
as drama, bereft of any doctrinal props. As 
the simplest level of theatre, it is merely a 
story being told. Audiences see Jesus as a 
person, with whom they can share 
emotions of laughter, anger or confusion, 
as is done in everyday relationships. 

Eric Booth, in casual attire and ... ex- 
cept for a plain wooden table and three 
chairs ... without props, vividly lets us 
travel the territory Christ walked, ex- 
periencing the wonder and mystery that 
Mark felt on the ministry, passion and 
resurrection of Jesus. To the spiritually 
sensitive, the retelling of the story is a 
beautiful gift ... to the drama critic, it is a 
fresh look at theatre. 

For further information, call the 
NORTH EAST CULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER in Bradford, Mass., 372-8348, for 
reserved seats at $7.00. Unreserved seats 
at $5.00 are available at Carroll’s Per- 
fumers, Merrimack St., Haverhill. 


Clamshell protestors at Seabrook 


By Elizabeth Charlton 

A small band of Clamshellers appeared 
in an effort to halt the final nuclear reactor 
being brought to Seabrook’s nuclear pow- 
er plant two weeks ago, Tues., March 3. 

The 450-ton vessel left Seabrook harbor 
at 9 a.m. for a five-hour, seven-mile-long 
journey by means of Routes 95 and 286 to 
the plant. The reactor was transported to 
Seabrook’s beach by barge in January. 
The date of shipment had been kept sec- 
ret for security reasons. 

About one hundred fifty protestors 
showed up, as opposed to the hundreds of 
local and state police who guarded the 


Protestorss-chanted nuclear reactor arrived. 


“Three-Mile Island today, Seabrook to- 
morrow,” while three men in black carried 
a coffin through the picket lines. 

All was peaceful until the reactor reach- 
ed its destination, the south gate. Pro- 
testors were picketing; some had lain 
down in front of the convoy, hoping to pre- 
vent the reactor from being brought in. 

There was a melee as the military mov- 
ed in with K-9 dogs and sticks, blocking 
protestors who refused to move. 

Only three people were arrested as com- 
pared to March, 1979, when one hundred 
eighty people were arrested as the first 
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By Deborah Nash 


“Getting Acquainted,” the latest pro- 
duction of the NECC Drama Club, was 
presented on March 11 for students and on 
March 13 and 14 in evening performances 
and it will also be presented on March 18 
for students in the Third Story Theatre 
between 12 noon and 2 p.m. 


This mystery farce, written by local 
playwright Dick Seguin, proved to be 
very entertaining and humorous. He did a 
truly good job in getting just the right 
lines to keep the audience laughing. His 
story line was so entertaining that it made 
people forget about their non-ridiculous 
day to day lives for hilarious hours. The 
lineup of characters were: a country hick 
from Bar Harbor, ME, who invents games, 
his guest for the evening, a dumb blonde, 
a bumbling couple of ‘try to be’ gangsters, 
a very stupid crook, and a corpse. 

The performers portrayed their char- 
acters ably. The players were: 

He (Christopher) was played by John 
Torrisi who did well in portraying a hick 
who came to the big city (New York) for 
fortune and fame as a game inventor. 
What he found was some madcap chaos in 
his new apartment. 

Candy Brown was convincing as He 
(Chris’s) unanticipated guest. She gave 


the audience a sense of mystery but at the 
same time appeared as the heroine of the 
farce. 

Deirdre Plude as Olivia gave an excel- 
lent portrayal of the masterminding lady 
gangster who never could do any job just 
right. Her biggest asset was her Brooklyn 


‘Getting Acquainted’ 
meets with success 
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accent which blended so well with her 
bossy and lovable character that she im- 
mediately won the hearts of the audience. 

Marty Bunshaft as Sam was hilarious as 
Olivia’s slow-witted and bumbling com- 
panion. He did well in being henpecked by 
his partner. Very funny was the knuckle- 
headed couple’s ‘hiding the corpse’ scene 
and the reminiscing about their past ex- 
ploits. 

Nancy Nash-Hiett played the part of the 
dumb and crazy 812. She played her part 
well, portraying an image very like Jayne 
Mansfield in her role as a dumb blonde 
with a squeaky, sexy voice. Most convine- 
ing was her ‘cloud’ scene where she did ex- 
tremely well as a crazy person. 

Tom Hunter, NECC’s actor, did the part 
of Louie. He was laughable as the very 
stupid mobster hired by “Big Frankie.” 
His attempted ‘kill of everyone’ scene was 
very amusing and he proved himself to be 
very delightfully malicious. 


Kevin Anderson was the corpse. He did 
an exceptional job of showing no sign of 
life throughout the play. It is a tribute to 
Kevin's ability to concentrate, remaining 
still and being tossed around without any 
sign of life. He did very well as a stiff. 


“Getting Acquainted” is a real treat and 
should not be missed. There will be a 
performance at 12 noon on Wednesday, 
March 18 (today). So, if you would like 
more than a few laughs, drop by the Third 
Story Theatre. 


Olivia, played by Deirdre Plude, reacts when she finds the corpse of Harold Kendall 


[Kevin Anderson]. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Film ec iswe 


By Peter Jacobsen 


With this issue of the Observer, I find 
myself in a unique position. I have the 
opportunity to not only be critical in the 
past tense, but also to be able to blast 
WNAC-TV for what has to be a gross and 
irresponsible act of programming. 

What I'm referring to is what is usually 
one of the best shows available on Boston 
television — The Four O'Clock Movie. 

On Monday, March 2, Channel 7 aired 
what has to be one of the worst films ever 
made. The title is not important. Eliza- 
beth Taylor and Efremm Zimbalist Jr. 

_ co-starred in a cheap horror film about a 
ghost who haunts the swamp in which he 
was gunned down by Mafia-type charac- 
ters. This in itself would seem silly and 
harmless by itself. However, when the 
story started to lean heavily on its sub- 
plot about the teenage hooker turning 
tricks in the drive-in, the material became 
alarmingly objectionable. Imagine an im- 
pressionable youngster in your own home 
is scanning the TV channels when, to your 


shock and his or her innocence, a rape 
scene is graphically depicted on the screen. 
At the same time, millions of other chil- 
dren were tuned into more suitable pro- 
gramming. WNAC-TV should be castrated 
for putting this stuff on the air at that 
time of the day. 

I do not champion total regulaton of the 
broadcast industry, but I do believe in 
responsible programming. The commer- 
cial stations in this country are in a bind as 
aresult of pay TV competition. However, 
while cable companies do show ‘R’ and 
‘X’-rated films of questionable taste, they 
do so at more reasonable hours and suc- 
ceed at target programming. They are, of 
course, at the mercy of their paying custo- 
mers. WNAC-TV, on the other hand, 
seems to have been running a rudderless 
ship in recent months. They have been in 
and out of court trying to solve a dispute 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission concerning an impending sale to a 


group of minority broadcasters. 
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ae played . Tom Hunter finds Apartment 812, played by Nancy Nash-Hiett, 
— Carl Russo photo. 


hard to understand. 


{She} Chris, played by Candy Brown, is Gaimered: by [Hel Chat pared by John 
— Carl 


Torrisi, in his apartment. 


‘ 
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The entire cast of “Getting Acquainted.” 


So back to other stuff: Johnny Cash 
recently appeared in an inspiring story 
about the alarming rate of adult illiteracy 
in this country. The Pride of Jesse Hallem 
was made for TV by CBS and was a great 
and delightful story about a coal miner 
from Kentucky. He sells his isolated farm 
to pay for his daughter's operation in cash. 

A widower and an illiterate, Hallem 


moves his family to Cincinnati for the long - 


months of the girl’s recuperation. It is 
here in Ohio that he must make some ma- 
jor adjustments as he cannot get a job or a 
driver's license. His son also suffers a 
great deal due to. his hidden illiteracy as 
well. Only when the high school vice-prin- 
cipal and Hallem develop a respecting and 
platonic relationship do things change. 
Both Hallem and his son are put on the 
road to good reading skills as the film 
ends. There is some great bluegrass mus- 
ic by Johnny and June Carter Cash’s band 
and the film has been recommended by 
the Nationa) Board of Education. 
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Looking forward to still more stuff: 
Animator Ralph Bashky and company are 
back and will soon release A.serican Pop. 
Though «.imated, this film shovld not be 
confused with a cartoon. Those who are 
familiar with Bashki’s other works (Fritz 
the Lat, Heavy Traffic, Lord of the Rings) 
will be aware and ready for what has to be 
the most unique talent in modern cinema. 

American Pop will be a collection of 
some of the most hard-drivin’ rock n’ roll 
from Jimi Hendrix to Bob Seega and 
others, accompanied by some imaginative 
and forceful video, all put on celluloid. It 
should become a favorite and will be very 
popular at the smaller cinemas after its 
initial release. 


Here at Northern Essex you can catch a 
screening of the great Russian silent film 
Potemkin. The projector is scheduled to 
go on at 9 a.m. in the Library “train sta- 

, tion.” This film is one not to be missed as 
many consider it to be the best movie to 
come out ofthesilenteray + 
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By Calvin J. Anderson 
Mortality Now 
| probably should have been 
prepared for it but it still came as 
a shock. After all, | was working 
on a medical-surgical unit of my 


local hospital and it was un- 
derstood that | was to encounter 
terminal illness occasionally in my 
daily routine. No amount of 
advance training, it seems, can 
really ready one for the moment 
one witnesses his first death. 

In past years | had held many 
jobs in various fields ranging from 
textile mills to bicycle sales and 
repair. | had dabbled in social 
work at a ‘hotline’ crisis-center 
and had been an attendant at a 
psychiatric hospital. Now was my 
opportunity to serve with pride as 


a nursing assistant at my “Alma 


Mater,” Cheshire Hospital, in 
which | had been born some 
twenty-three years before. 

The in-service orientation | 


received during my first days on | 


the job was a basic primer in 
bedside nursing of the sick and 
disabled. Much that was not 
covered, | soon realized, had to do 
with natural skill and initiative 
when it came to tactful bedside 
manner and reaction to crisis. This 
was left up to the individual 
employee to deal with. 

| quickly attuned myself to the 
ministering of the pre- and post- 
operative surgical cases. It 
became routine to ready a patient 
with counseling, lab tests, and 
preparations for surgery. Equally 
familiar was the post-surgical 
monitoring of vital signs, incision 
sites, and the: reminding of the 
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patient to do his “turning, 
coughing, and deep breathing” to 
prevent pneumonia. | was settled 
and comfortable with my duties 


-and tasks. 


Then came my first assignment 
to a terminal cancer victim. The 
gentleman had been stricken a 
few years before and was now 
nearing his last days of a gallant 
fight. | was wary and self- 
conscious as | first approached my 
new charge. | surely did not want 
to mistreat or offend the un- 
fortunate soul. He seemed so 
pitifully helpless lying there in his 
bed with IV's and catheter 
maintaining his fluid balance. One 
look at the emaciated grey 
features told me that this man had 
once weighed much more than his 
current ninety-five pounds. A 
check of his records revealed he 
had led a productive life as a high 
school teacher and football coach. 
He had a wife and two children he 
would be leaving behind. It 
seemed unfair that this man in his 
late forties would soon have his 
worldly future plucked from him. 

“Bill,” as he asked me to call 
him, was semi-comatose and 
slipped in and out of con- 


~ sciousness. He was weak to the 


point of barely being able to move 
his arms and required me to turn 
and reposition him for comfort 
and to aid circulation, lest his skin 
break down. | took care of his 
bodily needs and functions well, 
but how was | to help him 
emotionally cope with his 
situation? That was the question 
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Semester 


M y Gather’s Jacket 


By Kathleen Medelinskas 


My father’s jacket hung in the 
back hallway for years before | 
took it. | never meant to return it, 
and | never did. It was worn thin, 
too bare for his long hours in the 
cold but just right for my brief 
journeys from house to stable and 
back. 

I'd shrug my way into the red 
and black plaid, turn up the collar, 
and amble along. | was my 
father’s female shadow — too 
close to him to be sure of my own 
substance. 

My elbows and_ shoulders 
rubbed inside the jacket that once 
rubbed my cheeks when he came 
home from work. I'd try to escape 
his locked fingers and whiskered 
face: I'd shriek and giggle and 
never get away. I'd search the 
pockets, undoing buttons, 
reaching down and down into the 
hand-gobbling dark. There were 
always candies, or cookies saved 
for me from the lunches my 
mother rose at five to pack. 

The jacket wore thin, as my 
father did. One was consumed by 
wear, the other by a disease of 
hardly any beginning and cer- 


nagging at my mind during the 
few days | worked with Bill. 

1 got to know his wife and sons 
as they faithfully came to visit 
each evening. Our relationship 
was that of family and nurse and 
remained superficial as we 
discussed how to keep Bill 
comfortable. One day | decided 
that | would talk to Bill about 
preparing for the end. | asked him 
in one of his more lucid moments 
whether he had any old 
acquaintances he had not seen in 
a while that | could help him write 
to or contact before he no longer 
could. He whispered “no” and 
expressed his appreciation that | 
had offered. This seemed to break 
some ice, for Bill became a bit 
more attentive and focused his 
glazed eyes on me. Until that 
moment, both he and | had 
avoided any direct reference to 
his limited time left. | think | got 
the inspiration to bring up the 
matter in the way | did from old 
priest - and - con - on - death - row 
scenes | had seen on late-night 
TV. From that point on we talked 
like old buddies about the good 
parts of the last forty-eight years. 
Bill’s lucid moments were more 
frequent and his eyes cleared up a 
tad. He had a bit more pep for a 
few days and then...like a super 
nova...he died. He was napping 
when | walked into his room. 
While | was checking his_ in- 
travenous bottle, he breathed his 
last. It was inevitable but | was 
still unprepared for the sud- 
denness. The graphic realization 


tainly no end. His knuckles 
swelled, and | couldn't pull his 
fingers anymore. He was too tired 
to play, and | was too big anyway. 
The buttons popped off our old 
plaid jacket and | sewed on mis- 
matched spares from the tin 
button box, and the jacket was 
shabbier. 

| had younger sisters by then, 
but they never knew the father in 
the plaid jacket. He was father to 
me, and to no other. Though my 
sisters look at him and say “Dad,” 
they speak to some other man, 
not the father in my heart. 

| still have the jacket, and the 
father. One hangs in my attic 
waiting for spring, the other waits 
for whatever the years might still 
bring to him. Both grow thinner as 
the seasons pass. The jacket 
grows more important as my 
father dwindles down the days. | 
can keep the jacket with me, but | 
cannot keep the man. The jacket 
has the breadth of my memories 
and the length of my love, and has 
in its pockets the dust of my 
father's years. 


that we all exist on the brink of 
nonexistence numbed me. We are 
literally here one moment and 
gone the next. A man had just 
expired before my very senses. | 
would one day, too. 

| was pleased, actually, that it 
had happened on my shift, for Bill 
and | were friends now. It’s nice, | 
feel, to be among friends when 
you pass away. But | was also 
Bill's attendant and was 
responsible for his post-mortem 
care. | emphatically refuse to ever 
let someone do my job for me and 
| was not about to go get a nurse 
to do what had to be done. In a 
speech | have given to many 
‘novice co-workers since, | told 
myself that | owed it to Bill. 
Someone had to do it and | should 
be pleased that someone with as 
much compassion as | have is 
carefully preparing, tagging, 
lifting, and transporting that 
precious body to the morgue. 

| eased Bill’s stretcher into the 
cooler and mentally said one of 
my non-denominational prayers 
as | stood silently for a moment: 
“Please take and care for Bill, O 
Great Natural Force. | know he 
must be special, for you called 
him early. You must need him.” 

| closed the door after saying 
aloud, “So long, Bill. See you 
later." Now | was somewhat 
prepared for the terminal cases | 
would encounter in the future. | 
vowed then and there to live the 
rest of my allotted days to their 
fullest. | knew that | was just a 
temporary speck. ean» 


TRAILER BOUND IN ‘82 
Like passengers on the ark 
we climb aboard 


peering into spaces .... oohing .... aahing .... 
opening doors .... lifting up .... sliding back 


Big spaces .... tiny spaces 
‘Batten down the hatches! | think, 
For you'll be 65 in ‘82. 


We choose a plan with single beds 
already made. 

No pulling out ... or up ... or down 
at night. 


In cupboards made for tiny towels (one initial) 


we'll pack sheer sheets 
thermal blankets 
seersucker spreads. 


And next to them, in skinny spaces 

a yearlong wardrobe. ~ 

Our coats will mate 

pressed tight against each other. 
Jeans and jerseys 

two for me .... two for you. 

My basic black ... your slacks and blazers. 
We'll dress them up.... 

or down (that's what they always say.) 
Tah ... daaah . 

We're on our way. 

Kina of the road. © 

We'll eat small cans of baby peas, 

rosy jars of caviar .... artichoke hearts 
and sip from tiny nips of Chivas Regal ... 
C.C. and Beefeaters. 

Our centerpiece, the violets 

picked beside a fishing stream 

we seek (with luck we always find?) 
Our fat white candles drip ... 

We only shrug. 

We shed our cares in ‘82. 


How deep to breathe? 


How wide to stretch 

in pent up space ship 

filled with split peas ... peanuts, 
jelly beans and boullion cubes, 
oyster crackers and carraway? 
Come on now .... twenty four skidoo 
We're on our way in ‘82. 


Our better stuff we'll vault 

but not a year without a gem. 

I'll take the things that fit 

in tiny drawers and space 

The pearls for me 

and you .... your hearing aid. 

At night ... knit one purl two... 

You'll spot some folks across the way. 
We'll turn those strangers into friends. 
It's camaraderie for you and me 

Oh, maybe three 

or sometimes four 

but never more. 

For we whose lodges oozed with kids 
and friends 

are trailer bound in ‘82. 


We fail to whisper-solve the problems of the world. 


On Sundays you perform the treat 
of forty years. 
Pancakes and waffles. 


“Pattywack," you say, “They'll be ready when you are." 


But | already know. 
My wriggling toes 
can touch the kitchen sink. 
Oh cozy ... tiny trailer space ... in ‘82. 
But where's the vent to take 
the air turned blue 
when youre in My way ... doing Your way 
in My kitchen? 
Where, in this ‘rocket gone wrong’ home 
can! go to pout... 
to escape you ... 
- to feel wronged ... 
to get right? 


Damn tiny space .... that interface 
between me and you! 


CP 


And then, some day 

the sky is Colorado blue. 

We'll grab our cheese ... our wine ... our kites 
and fly them Rockies high 

with alpine flowers beneath. 

We'll climb above the tree line 

lean on stumps turned weathered gray. 
The sun unkinks our bodies 

trailer tight. 

"This is the life,’ we say, 

and waste a day. 


We read of spots we want to see and travel south 
away from hills toward painted desert sands, 
peer through tall stones at distance mesas 

flat and green. 

One night I'll pull my basic black from closet tight 
with pearls I'll ‘dress it up.’ 

Your jeans you'll shed for better duds. 

We'll gape with all the rest 

on opening night. 


The days will pass ~ 

You'll drive .... then I. 

We'll fight because I'm dumb, you say 
“Why can't you read a map?" 

I'm always lost with little lines. 

North from south 

what comes out where ... 

What do! care? 


; : 


We'll reach the coast 

and lift our glass 

to toast the trip. 

Friends smile and hug. 

“Oh yes, This Is The Life" we coo. 


Oh Lord.... Will you be 65 in ‘82?! 
- Patricia Dole Livesay 


To The Last Child 

Now 

When things are quieter 

And | am calmer 

When | have finally stopped competing 

And beating myself at games 

| was afraid to lose 

In this joyous time of my life 

When | have earned the time to be peaceful 
When | have learned the lessons of patience 

And understanding and the value of luck 

When | should feel omniscient and finished 

With worrying about everyone 

Falling down and going boom 

And getting ear infections and nosebleeds 

Or drowning and baby sitters 

Why 

Must | get familiar heart palpitations 

When the girlfriend you said you were going to visit 
Calls for you 

When the half empty Vodka bottle is filled with water 
When the ash trays are shining in the dish drainer 
And the incense is burning in the laundry room 
And the boys start showing up in cars 

Or on motorcycles 


And you don't want to go anywhere with me anymore. 


Maureen Wimmer 


KILLING WOODCHUCK 


Woodchuck massacred buttercups 
not thirty feet from where | stood; 
a rifle in my killing hands 

Silent barefeet cut the distance — 
| raised my gun, and breathless, 
heard the echoes crack across the hill. 
The silence I'd expected failed me, 
the very air swelled full with 
terror and bloody, gasping breath. 
| hadn't sent her on to death — 
but blasted us into agony, 

and there we waited while | 
fumbled for the next bullet 

and finally fired again. 


Kathleen Medelinskas 


ATIASLUS 


Not twenty-eight nor twenty-nine 
Today | crossed the line. 

Is it for youth that | do yearn? 
For the past to return? 


Why relive those years of learning? 
To be a youth again? : 

To suffer doubt and years of pain? 
‘Tis not what I'm wanting. 


When sex was groping in the dark, 

_ Love ameans to an end. 

One day a friend, the next a shark. 
It was so hard to bend. 


Immature, insecure and scared 
Lost, found and lost again 

Always wondering if you dared 
Often loving in vain. 


Afraid to stand forward, to shout 
Holding back, hiding out 
Afraid even to be a friend 
Each move may bring the end. 


Some of this | suffer now 
but age has shown me how. 
| no longer fear to revive 
but face it and survive. 
Hannah Howell 


NEAT PACKAGE 


| can't wear a constant smile, 
in spite of what you think. 
Where is the rule that says 

I'm yours, to entertain at will? 


You can't deal with just a person. 

| must fit a mould. 

Since fat is jolly, or so you've heard, 
you have my niche at last. 


You confine me in your narrow minds, 
zip-locked within your space. 

A freeze-dried personality 

packed up and stored away. 


Until you need some cheering, 
then I'm opened up to use, 

a blob of instant humor 

to chase away your cares. 


You use me up, you leave me drained. 
What more could | expect 

from lifeless folk who've never had 

a non-conformist thought? 


Crystal Novacky | 


, 


A tribal rite 

performed two times a year 

on going tide 

in frigid February cold! 
_Steel bars in hand 

a tiny band of fishermen 

of Gurnsey's coast 

forget their fires and comfort 

of the hearth 
_to pry these creatures from their 
crusty thrones. 


Nudged by a need 
aprimalurge _ 
they storm the sea 
mollesting mollusks 
prying loose their 
precious lode. 


As waters slowly rise 

and bright moon wanes 

these Gurnseymen with bleeding hands 
wrench boots from mud and muck. 

With oozing ormers sacked 

they climb the banks 

off Gurnsey's coast ~ 

to homes where raucous joy 

awaits the feast 

and all this hell's worthwhile. 


They wait another time 
another tide 

full February moon 

and lemming like 


return to bitter sea. 


Patricia Dole Livesay 


The Step 


There you are again my dear friend 
the years have passed by us 
and distanced our lives 


but the memories have stood still 
living inside 


we have shared a lot together 

and we have weathered many storms 
the bond between us is stronger for it 
our attachments run deep 


when | see your face, | remember 


| recall the day you took my hand 

and guided me through 

if it had not been for you 

| would still stand crippled 

you were my strength, 

until you gave it to me 

a friend 

in my deepest hour of need 

you showed me the meaning of giving 
you gave me a purpose for living 

my reflection through your eyes 
helped me see myself in a different light 
your courage made me fearless 

your honesty made me real 

you woke me from despair 

by showing'that you really cared 


P. Anne Sager 


| have gathered the pieces of 
my broken heart around me — 


they make a fine wall. 
But stop 

do not venture too close 

the pieces are sharp yet. 


Lisa Keegan 


TRAS4LUS 


THE COUCH 


When the sun goes down, 
and the kids.are in bed, 
visions of sugarplums 
dance in my head. 


We sit and watch 

as the TV glares, 
enjoying the warmth 
we both share. 


You on your end, 
meonmine, 

you stretch out 
our legs entwine. 


The feeling's deep 
as | steal a glance 
A feeling of love 
because you sleep. 


“A romantic" you said, 
as | recall. 
"I'm not," | cried, 
"The couch says it all.” 
Ron Clark 
By Michele O'Neil 


Comfort 


THE DOE 


After the crimson 
sinking sun 
hissed burning 
down the summer 
brooding hills, 
before dark sharp 
night crept soft 
across the baked 
bird beckoning 
field — in the 
leaf hushed 
insect quiet eve, 
at the very edge 
of dusk she came, 
land schooner 
sailing silently, 
memory etched 
upon the day — 

a single throb 

of pulsing life 

for the evenings 
of tomorrow. 


Kathleen Medelinskas 


Lying on a warm clean beach at sunset, 


Harmonizing with lover. 


Feeling ecstatically sensual. 
Lovingly every precious second. 


Suddenly snatched by a 
Never ending tidal wave, 


Unforeseen by anyone but us. 


By John Hutson - 


Peetacook looked up at the face 
of his father, into those familiar, 


_ powerful eyes and asked “Is it 


| 


there?” 

Mannapacook looked down into 
the brilliant face of his son and 
said, ‘It is there.” 

In an instant Peetacook was off 
through the waisthigh grass and 
onto the first gentle slopes of the 
hill. The excitement was bursting 
from his body, his hands tingled, 


his shoulders were cold. He tried 


to imagine what it would look 
like. Few people of his tribe had 
ever seen it; not Sunatok, nor 
Weesagoud, nor Samalola his 


rival, not even Samalola’s father 


had seen it. Peetacook thought 
how they would all envy him, how 
much greater in the eyes of 
everyone he would be. Upwards 
he dashed through the honey- 
suckle and cedar, steadily making 
his way up the steepening slope, 
never breaking stride. 


He laughed at the hill as he ran, © 


“So you are what the Naumkeags 
call a hill! Eee Ai! You puny thing. 
You could not throw a shadow on 
a snake in my country! Eee Ai!” 
Up through the loblolly he 
scrambled, over the random 
boulders and fallen logs, skipping 
along the deep scars of the runoff 
with amazing agility. As he 
climbed. a curious mockingbird 
skittered from branch to branch 
beside him. “Eee Ai!” cried 
Peetacook to the bird, “Do you 
think you can race with me? In the 
land of the Iroquois you would not 
even make a good mosquito!” 
And on he pushed until he could 
go no farther without rest. 
Exhausted he wrapped his arms 
around the divided’ trunk of a 


birch. He looked around himself, 
heaving deeply. What a strange 


land, he thought, not like his’ 


home at all. Everything was 
different, not nearly so grand. 

He thought about his great 
adventure, traveling with his 
father, the powerful warrior 
Mannapacook to make a treaty of 
peace with the womanly 
Naumkeags. For twenty days they 
had travelled; he, his father and 
ten others, making assurances of 
peace with all the puny, stinking 
settlements of the Narragansetts 
and the Massachusetts and the 
Pentagoud. Peetacook thought 
that all these worthless people 
made peace with his father 
because they feared him. He felt 
that he knew many things but 
above all else he knew that 
Mannapacook was a great and 
powerful man. And he too would 
be a great man. His father would 
show him the way. 

“There are many steps to be 
taken on the road to manhood,” 
his father had said. “There are 
many things to see, and touch, 
and think. And, when you have 
seen enough and touched enough, 
and thought enough, then one day 
someone will call you a man, and 
then you will be one.” 

Steps to manhood’ thought 
Peetacook. 

Suddenly he realized a deer 
was staring at him from very close 
by through a blueberry bush. It 
was a perfect yearling doe, and 
for the briefest instant the perfect 
symmetry of the deer looked at 
the perfect symmetry of the boy 
and then the beautiful animal 
disappeared. ‘Stupid deer!” cried 
Peetacook, “I could have killed 
you with a stone if | had wanted 
to. In my land the chipmunks are 


bigger than you.” 

Then he was off again with 
renewed. strength. Steps to 
manhood he whispered to him- 
self. 

Finally he could see the top of 
the hill, and with one final effort 
he bolted over the crest. 

Nothing. 

There was nothing there; just 
trees and shrubs and rocks. 
Dismayed Peetacook rushed 
around the pines and oaks looking 
in all directions. He did not un- 
derstand. It would never enter his 
mind that Mannapacook could 
have lied to him. 

Suddenly he realized what he 
must do. He took six or seven 
quick strides, and in _ Indian 
fashion, literally ran up the side of 
a great pine tree, and when he 
could go no further, he lunged 
out, caught the lowest branch, 
and hoisted himself up. Nimbly he 
began to climb, hand over hand, 
branch to branch, higher and still 
higher until above him he saw a 
great gap in the tree, where its 
limbs had been torn away in a 
storm. 

Completely exhausted now, he 
reached the spot, and swinging 
around the trunk, landed, 
straddling one of the tree’s gigan- 
ticarms. 

And there it was. 

For the longest time no thought 
entered his mind: He simply 
looked, perfectly motionless 
except for his disbelieving eyes. 
Stretching before him was the 
greatest thing he had ever seen, 
greater than anything he had ever 
imagined. 

It was the ocean. 

He closed his eyes. But when he 
opened them again, it was still 
there, as far as he could see, from 


horizon to horizon glistening: with 
more sunlit ripples than all the 
rivers of the world counted 
together. Peetacook simply 
leaned back against the tree and 
drank in the incredible vision. 
“This is truly where the sun and 
moon live.” He whispered and 
woke himself. 

Then an amazing thing hap- 
pened. The wind suddenly shifted 
and blew into Peetacook's face 
the most delicious air that he had 
ever tasted. And with it, like a 
strange, new bird, came a thought 
that had never come into his mind 
before; that he was really very, 
very small, insignificant, next to 
nothing really. Just a small boy in 
the arms of a great yawning pine 
tree. He was overwhelmed by this 
new emotion, and thought about 
it for a long time. And his heart 
listened. 

Soon the sun went down behind 
him, and another amazing thing 
happened. Taupoka, the moon, 
rose from the sea more beautiful, 
and full, and more clear than 
Peetacook had ever seen it. And 
as it rose it extended a golden 
moonbeam across the water to 
the boy. 

It was time to go down, and 
slowly he made his way out of the 
great tree to the ground. In the 
moonlight he retraced his path 
down the hill to where Man- 
napacook sat smoking his pipe. 
He looked up into the brilliant 
face of his son and said, “It was a 
long way Peetacook.” 

“No, father,” said the boy, “it 
was only astep.” 

And the great warrior put his 
arm on the boy's shoulder, and 
they walked in silence back to the 
settlement of the Naumkeags that 
was called Quescaconquen. 


(Parnassus a 


CRABBING 

The big blue crab of Maryland 

is considered quite a prize. 

Of course you must obey the laws 
and catch the legal size. 


A net, a string, a sinker 

is all you need to start. 

The bait we use is chicken guts 
and that's the yukky part. 


You take a hunk of chicken 

and tie it to the string. 

You throw it in the water, 

stand back and watch the thing. 


It only takes a moment 

for a crab to take a bite, 

but don't rest on your laurels yet, 
there still will be a fight. 


Bit by bit, you inch the string 
almost to the top. 

If you think you have a crab, 
then you have to stop. 


Grab the net and wait your chance, 
you must be very fast. 

Dip that net, pull that string, 
you ve caught a crab at last! 


Stupid Crab hangs on for life. 

He won't drop in the pail. 

You try to help, he grabs your thumb, 
and you let out a wail! 


You jump and dance, he tires at last 


__ and falls in with o thud. 


He's lost his grip, surprised, you slip 
and sit down in the mud. 


See Sew Ree 


om? 


“y 


When at last you've caught your breath 

and eye your catch with glee, 

there's something wrong, he's not quite right 
and you begin to see. 


Even a lowly crab has rights. 
His inches must be five, 

and if he fails to measure up 
he must be kept alive. 


He is too small, not big enough, 
you choke on your dismay. 

So free at last, the crab runs fast 
to his home, the Chesapeake Bay. 


Crystal Novacky 


Many times when you and | are together 
exchanging feelings, 

Your voice reminds me of early spring 
a colorful blossom, when plants 
and sunshine exchange feelings. 

The buds open to a new day just as we 
open to a new idea. 

We welcome love easily, do not the 
flowers flicker as the sun pushes 
away that pallid winters screen. 

| realize that conversation with you 
is unique. 

Your expressions of thought slip past 
me like raindrops off a flower's pedestal. 

As a child | can remember experiencing a 
feeling like this. 

Standing in the park, two common grey 
pigeons landed on my outstretched 
arms. 

Accommodating themselves to nuts cupped 
in my hands, they fluttered and 
flapped happily. 

Indulged, they flew away perfectly, 
two parallels in form. 

The whole sight of this made the chambers 
of my heart pulsate in a fancy rhythm. 

| could listen to you talk forever. 


Domenic Laudani 


What happened? Nothing. 


He wanted me, he needed me 

He offered me his life 

He loved me, he would cherish me 
if | would be his wife 


| married him, | went with him 

His people were my own 

The babies came, we worked and played 
and built a house of stone 


We filled the rooms with stuff from Sears 
We outgrew the neighborhood 
Promotions came, we played the game 
and moved to a house of wood 


Our days were full of play and work 
meetings filled the nights 

We passed each other on the stairs 
turning out the lights 


There were no battles, no bloody scenes. 
No declaration of war 

We simply became aliens 

living in a house of straw 


Our goals had changed, our values clashed 
too late to start again 

with tension strained and patience drained 
we puffed and blew us in. 


Maureen Wimmer 


Life is wanting. 

He who wants not, lives not. 
It is a never ending hunger 
It's aneed, a yearning 

A long craving 


You're born wanting. 

A baby wails his need. 

Basic needs of food, love and comfort 
Needs that will continue 

Ever growing. 


A youth has wants. 

Youth grabs for all it wants 
knowledge, experience, acceptance 
Needs that will continue 

Ever growing. 


Man too has needs 

He takes by subtle means 
Success, power, honor and money 
Needs that will not go on 

growing stagnant 


Old age still wants 
Few but so important 
Respect, remembrance, an easy death 
Needs that will finish off 
A life of want. 
Hannah Howell 


TELL ME 


tell me what your 
eyes have seen 
through so many years, 
tell me about the 
pain you feel i 
see in all your tears, 
tell me about the 
love you miss 
your loneliness and fear, 
tell me about your 


Imprudence 
Like a desirous lover 


the rain presses 
with insistence 


Edward Knowlton 


THE ARSONIST 
The Equinox has set the leaves ablaze 
as they have flamed since ice gave birth to oak 
and silently through fingers of sunrays © 
they dry and curl and drift away like smoke. 
The fires of fall burn warmer than before 
when coolness was a summer month called Green 
even as Gray rain soaks the Silver shore 
a Golden mist is mirrored in the stream. 
The flames will fade and deepen as they spread 
through diamond air until Magenta blooms 
on hills where fickle buttercups aredead 
and bittersweet grows tangled on their tombs. 


Raw Umber, Burnt Sienna, Ash and Rust 


are honest, earthy colors you can trust. 


Maureen Wimmer 


When ! engulf that unfurled mast 

With the Moist warmth of a tropical breeze; 
And begin that journey of many times past; 
To the center of my being, | travel with ease 
We ply the waves, together, as one — 
Bonded, body and soul, alike, the same. 

To reach the tranquil shores when done, 
Where burns that Brilliant eternal flame 

of Love, that endless, shapeless sea 

That binds us forever; You and Me. 


Caroline Stewart 


The Ballad of Tommy O'Toole 


Tommy O'Toole closed the door of his bar, 
the last door that he closed in his life. 
While crossing Broadway to get his ¢ar 

he was thinking of home and his wife. 


Tommy was hit by a car that cold night, 
he was thrown fifty feet through the air. 
Danny McDonald witnessed his flight 

in the cadillac headlights white glare. 


The impact left Tommy's shoes in the street 
and it scattered his clothes all around. 

In spite of his wounds, his heart still beat 
but his life slowly froze on the ground. 


An ambulance came and took him away 

Someone called his poor wife on the phone. 

Tommy O'Toole died the very next day. | 
He left a family of seven alone. : 


This death isn't murder, it's just hit and run, 

so the driver can swallow his fears. 

Too bad the O'Tooles, when the funeral’s done, 
can't swallow their grief with their tears. 


From a childhood in Southie to a hole in the ground — 
Tommy was with us for only a while. 

And out there somewhere someone's driving around 
ina sleek silver caddy, with a deadly slick style. 


Kathleen Medelinskas 


Editors 
J. Hutson 
Edward Knowlton 
Mike Kneeland 
Sandi Reed 


To the winter ground's 
cold denial. 


Limited space has prevented us 
from publishing all of the writings 
that were so graciously submitted 
for this Observer insert. The input 


reaching out to Thanks to ... was fantastic! We need more 
someone who's not here, Ellie Hope-McCarthy material, though, for the Spring 

tell me about the Andrew Woolf issue of Parnassus, which will be 
need you have Henry Tammik entered in the National Collegiate 
of someone to care, Peter Padney Literary Magazine Contest in May. 


tell me what your 
eyes do see, 
tell me if i'm there. 


—A:S.Greene 


Bernie Horn 
Betty Arnold 
and... 
The OBSERVER Crew 


You have until April 10 to submit 
poems and manuscripts. Please 
don't be shy. 

The staff of Parnassus Magazine 


By Tom Flynn 
_ When Northern Essex came into exist- 
ence in 1961, the structure of American 
society was on the verge of change. The 
. founders of NECC foresaw this. As eco- 
nomic and social changes occurred, the 
_ face of American higher education chang- 
ed. Many housewives and older Ameri- 
cans were going bvack to school. “Many 
_ found that a four-year college was too 
“much for their already busy schedules. 
A two-year college would enable these 
new students to attain their academic 
_ goals and yet allow them to continue their 
daily activities without much change. 


In the Fall of 1961, Northern Essex 
opened its doors at the former Greenleaf 
School. The building was generously 
donated by the city of Haverhill. There 

_ were only 186 students enrolled that first 
semester. As the years passed, the col- 
lege’s enrollment increased dramatically. 


Soon, NECC outgrew the Greenleaf facil-.. 


ity and found new quarters in the old 
Haverhill High School. Finally in 1972, 
the growing college had a place to call 
home. — j 

_ The city of Haverhill continued its gen- 
erosity by donating a beautiful stretch of 
_land on the shore of Lake Kenoza. It is 
here that the present campus was built. 
The rapid expansion of the college proved 
that more people of all ages and back- 
grounds were seeking higher education. 
_ The Division of Continuing Educatio par- 
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_ Greenleaf School on Chadwick Street. Here is where Northern Essex began. 


Northern Essex.. 
then and now 


— Carl Russo photo. 


ticularly accommodated these students. 
_In 1972, the campus as we know it was 


almost unrecognizable. The only buildings 


that were complete that first September 
were the Classroom, Science and Applied 
Science buildings. The Gym, Library, and 
the College Center were added, and in 
time the ramps and elevators for the 
handicapped. 


The old Drop In Center was almost the 
entire focal point of non-academic student 
services. Counseling for drug, alcohol and 
emotional problems was covered by the 
Center. The veterans and handicapped 
services were also under the direction of 
the Center. These programs eventually 
branched out into their own quarters and 
staffs. 


Today, Northern Essex offers many 
types of programs and curricula to suit the 


_ needs and preferences of the “new’ cross 


section of full and part-time students. 
Career programs have grown while liberal 
arts has declined. 

College enrollment has mushroomed 
from 186 students to a total of 7,759. 

This September, Northern Essex will 
be 20-years old. The first 20 years weren't 
always easy but the contributions to high- 
er education that the college has given the 


' residents of the Merrimack Valley are 


incalculable. 


Now the Haverhill police station, this is where Northern Essex students attended 
_ classes in the late sixties. It earlier had been the Haverhill High School. 


— Carl Russo photo. 
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5 Boston Globe Jazz Festival 
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By Mike Petrycki 

There is only one good place to be this 
month if you want to hear good jazz. Bos- 
ton is that place because some great musi- 
cians in jazz will be performing at the 
finest halls and auditoriums in the 1981 
Boston Globe Jazz Festival. 


For the past 10 years, the festival has 
been bringing fine virtuosos in jazz to the 
city and this year is no exception. 

President of Festival Productions, Inc., 
George Wein George Wein has brought 
jazz performances to more audiences than 
any other festival and concert producer. 
Wein’s greatest achievement is his annual 
Newport Jazz Festival which marks its 
28th year this July. 


So if it’s jazz you want, come to the 1981 
Boston Globe Jazz Festival because 
they've got everything from J to Z. 


Dizzy Gillespie with his familiar up- 
turned trumpet has earned a solid position 
in jazz history. John Birks-Gillespie has 
performed bop-style jazz with Cab Cal- 
loway, Billy Eckstine, Sarah Vaughan and 
once with former president Jimmy Carter 
on an historic rendition of “Salt Peanuts” 
at the White House in 1978. 

Red Hot and Swingin’ March 16 

Red Hot and Swingin’ was the produc- 
tion title of a night featuring an assort- 
ment of musicians at the Berklee Perform- 
ance Center. That evening included jazz 
names like Ruby Braff; Whit Brown, 
Jimmy and Marian McPartland, Zoot Sims 
plus the eight-piece Yankee Rhythm 
Kings. 

Toshiko Akiyoshi/Lew Tabackin Mar. 17 

Berklee was again the setting for a per- 
formance featuring the Toshiko Akiyoshi/ 
Lew Tabackin Big Band which has been 
sweeping big-band polls the past few 
years. This is a major accomplishment for 
the young -band which is col-led by a 
woman, composerlpianist Akiyoshi, and 
her husband, tenor saxophonist/flutist 
Lew Tabackin. Their compositions have 
earned them five Grammy nominations. 


JAZZ FESTIVAL 


Berklee Performance Center 
Mar. 13-22 
8:00 p.m. 


_CHUCK MANGIONE__ 


Metropolitan Center 


$10.00 
$ 9.00 
$ 8.00. 


Mar. 25,26 
8:00 p.m. 


TED NUGENT 


Cape Cod Coliseum 


$10.00 (in advance) 
$11.00 (at the door) 


March 28 
7:30 p.m. 


GORDON LIGHTFOOT 
Orpheum Theater 
May 7 
7:30 p.m. 


$10.75 
$ 9.75 


6, 
Se 


RAINBOW & PAT TRAVERS 
Orpheum Theater 
May 9 
7:30 p.m. 


$10.75 
$ 9.75 


e THE FOOLS has been changed to 


March 24. 
FD) 


e Coming in April: STYX, at the 
Providence Civic Center and at the Bostor 
Garden. 


Dexter Gordon/Stanley TurrentineMar. 18 

The bop of the The Dexter Gordon 
Quartet and the jazz pop of The Stanley 
Turrentine Quintet will share the stage at 
Berklee tonight. 

Saxophonist Dexter Gordon, a very 
lyrical and witty player, began his career 
with Lionel Hampton in 1940, and later 
toured with Fletcher Henderson, Louis 
Armstrong and Charlie Parker. 

Stanley Turrentine’s recognizable tenor 
saxophone style is an amalgam of influ- 


ences traceable among his three decades" 


of touring: first with musicians such as 
Ray Charles, Lowell Fulson and Max 
Roach; then as a bandleader in his own 
right. Turrentine is best known for his 
ability to interpret popular music. 

Tribute to the Duke March 19 


A popular musician on the Boston jazz 
scene, trumpet player and bandleader 
Herb Pomeroy has experienced a renais- 
sance in his career, and will continue the 
jazz performances at Berklee. 


Born in Gloucester, Pomeroy has en- 
joyed tremendous success with his first 
recording in the 1950s and in more recent 
years. 


Special MC, Sabby Lewis and jazz tap 
dancer, Leon Collins will accompany 
Berklee teacher Herb Pomeroy for a trib- 
ute to Duke Ellington. 


Jazz Latino March 20 


Composer/percussionist Tito Puente 
and the Grammy-winning Tito Puente 
Orchestra will share the stage at Berklee 
with conga-master Mongo Santamaria and 
his band. 


Puente’s Latino-jazz fusion, apparent in 
over 1,000 of his compositions, has earned 
him wide recognition: first with his 1958 
smash recording of “Dance Mania,” then 
with compositions “Oye Como Va” and 
“Para Los Rumberos” which were hit re- 
cordings for Carlos Santana. 

Cuban-native Mongo Santamaria is 
internationally known as one of the finest 
Latin percussionists. 


Jazz on film March 21 


David Chertok’s “The Giants of Jazz on 
Film” captures live performances of more 
than a dozen jazz artists, including Louis 
Armstrong, Ella Fitzgerald, Benny Good- 
man and Nat Cole. 


Oscar Peterson March 21 


Solo performer Oscar Peterson has es- 
tablished himself as the most complete 
virtuoso jazz pianist through his 30-year 
career. His style blends astonishing tech- 
nical ability with brilliant improvisation. 
Peterson has twice been featured on the 
cover of Contemporary Keyboard Maga- 
zine within the past two years. An even- 
ing with Oscar Peterson will continue the 
jazz festival at Symphony Hall. 


Count Basie/ Mel Torme March 22 


The Metropolitan Center will raise its 
curtains for the conclusion of the Boston 
Globe Jazz Festival. The inimitable style 
of The Count Basie Orchestra and multi- 
talented Mel Torme and his'trio will share 
the spotlight. 

The swinging piano style and big bands 
of Bill Basie — known the world over as 
the Count — are familiar to winning music 
polls. His bands have featured singers 
Frank Sinatra, Ella Fitzgerald, Tony Ben- 
net and players Joe Jones, Lester Young, 
and Walter Page. 

Most jazz fans think of Mel Torme as a 
complete jazz, scat singer. Torme, who 
has great talents as composer/arranger, 
pianist and drummer, has recorded with 
Artie Shaw, Nat Cole, Harry James and 
drew a Grammy nomination for his “Live 
at Maisonette” album. 


Technically, spring starts on March 20. 
That’s when day and night are of equal 
length all over the world. From then ‘until 
June 21, the daylight hours in the northern 
hemisphere grow longer while the daylight 
hours in the southern hemisphere shorten. 
Then on June 21, which has the msot day- 
light of the year, the process is reversed 
and spring ends. 


Does Lawrence really have dollars ? | | 


Second of series: 


A high view of Lawrence’s industrial section. At one time, Lawrence was the largest 


textile city in the world. 


Weare now resuming our trip along the 
Merrimack River. From Downtown 
Lowell, where the river’s rapids hook 
around a tight bend of bedrock, we have 
only to cross the Bridge Street bridge and 
make a right onto the Lowell-Lawrence 
Boulevard, a.k.a. Route 110, a.k.a. Merri- 
mack Avenue. 

As we cross the town line into Dracut, 
and accelerate to the speed limit, the road 
parallels the banks of the river where in 


the last early American indus- 
peprwresre ii ce roan as their high- 


way to the sea. Boats of all kinds would 
haul their wares from the far reaches of 
Southern New Hampshire, stopping at the 
three major cities — Lowell, Lawrence, 
and Haverhill — where they would also 
load on textiles from the water-powered 
mills before their journey’s end at the 
shores of the Atlantic in Newburyport. 


Lawrence is the second great city on the 
Merrimack on the way to summer at the 
beach. Incorporated in 1847, it has a 
uniqueness that has contributed to what 
life was in the nineteenth century as well 
as shaping our own culture here in the 
Valley. 

Lawrence is a tiny city geographically; 
however, its importance as a manufactur- 
ing and business center make it a giant 
here in Essex County. Located in a tiny 
lull with surrounding hills, it was founded 

as an expansion of Lowell's textile indus- 
try. Tae mills are run by waterpower and 
are regulated by a system of canals. 


Lawrence was built on a much grander 
and concentrated scale than was Lowell. 
Rather than simply digging a shortcut for 
the river to flow through the city as the 
first inhabitants did, a great dam had to be 
constructed at a wide point on the 
Merrimack where the city’s two main 
canals run parallel with each other before 
being reduced on each side more than a 
mile down. The larger canal runs through 
the north side where factories stand 
should to shoulder on this man-made 
island. The smaller begins at the E.F. 
O'Leary Bridge (Broadway) where con- 
struction of a new 15,000 kilowatt hydro- 


electric powerplant threatens the South 
Canal’s water supply. 

The hydroelectric plant soon will be put 
into operation as a privately-financed proj- 
ect. unlike most of the industries along the 
South Canal — those industries built after 
a Works Projects Administration effort 
put in the canal during the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930's. Presently, there are 
many small electrical generators in use on 
the inside of the South Canal. The waters 
that power them are ducted through a 
series of aboveground and underground 
waterways. 

The new plant will house two bulb-type 
Westinghouse turbo-generators. The 
cement building and accompanying aqua- 


— Carl Russo photo. 


the construction site which straddles the 
banks of the river at the Lawrence falls. 


The city of Lawrence itself is unique be- 
cause of an omnipresence of industry. 
Crossing the Merrimack on Broadway, 
after getting off Route 495 in Andover, 
one realizes the magnitude of the metrop- 
olis of which Lawrence is the heart. The 
city is an accomplishment of functional, 
accessible, and integrated planning. The 
Factories, overwhelming in size, are like a 
great wall. to which the only passage is by 
the numerous bridges that first cross the 
Merrimack, then cross the “island,” then 
the North Canal, and into the business 
district. 


Because of this “wall,” the population of 
Lawrence is small. Industry, with busi- 
ness as back-up, takes most of all the lim- 
ited space. When one refers to the 
“Lawrence area,” he is also including the 
large communities of Methuen, Andover, 
and North Andover — communities with a 
large and affluent populace (Ranked 34th 
in the nation — 1975). 

It is because of the great wealth in this 
area that Lawrence has been dubbed a 
primary target area for many other busi- 
nesses. Savings banks are important 
employers as they must cater to a 
spread-out population in each of Law- 

rence’s neighboring communities. 

The Lawrence area is also the home of 
two very prestigious educational institu- 
tions. Merrimack College, located in 
North Andover, is a Catholic college while 
Andover's Phillips Academy is a private 
prep school that Vice-president George 
Bush and young John Kennedy attended. 
Located on Route 28, its large campus is 
very attractive, covering more than 25 
acres including a bird sanctuary. 


Flying out ofthe Lawrence Municipal 
Airport, where one can learn to solo at a 
cost under $300, you can see from above 
some of the geographical features that 
make the Lawrence area unique. Aside 
from the great factories and canal work 
highlighted by the integrated system of 
railways, you can see how the highways 
and byways link Lawrence to neighboring 
communities. Located at the apex of 
Routes 495 and 93, it is also serviced by 
Routes 28,110,113, 114, 125 and 183 — and 
don’t forget the river. 

Surrounding Lawrence are the country 
settings. There are still farms, wooded 
areas, and other places left untouched by 
progress. Two places off of 495 may be at 
first be noted as “eyesores” but in fact are 
recreational areas. An abandoned missle 
silo project has been transformed into Den 
Rock park where motorcycles and 
four-wheel-drive vehicles are occasionally 
seen coming out of the brush. Further 
north, across 213 from the Methuen Mall 
complex Pie Hill is where recreationalists 
ean climb, shoot, ride, or drive their 
vehicles through two feet of mud wit 
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Tale of Four Cities - Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, Newburyport 
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The Lawrence Hydro-Electrical plant being constructed next to the Lawrence Falls. 


By Peter Jacobsen 


— Carl Russo photo. 
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Lawrence factories were built along the Merrimack river to use the water as a power 


source, 


Sign sits on top of a factory overlooking Highway 495. 


In North Andover industry like West- 
ern Electric shares its human resources 
with the Haverhill community. In the 
next Observer issue, Haverhill will be ex- 
amined as the third great city on the 
Merrimack River and how it also shares 
the same history, but on a smaller scale, as 
Lowell and Lawrence. 

Staff photographer Carl Russo is a 
native of Lawrence. When asked if he 
could compile a ‘best of list he at first 
groaned but has come through. He makes 
these recommendations for those coming 
to Lawrence: 


Best Restaurant: Bishop’s for fine Middle- 
Eastern food. Cedarcrest Restaurant for 
best Italian food. (20h 2uey eee 


— Carl Russo photo. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Best Disco/Rock: The Rendezvous, site of 
many NECC mixers, at Route 110, 
Methuen. Kings Row (Not a bad place if 
you can block out the bowling alley noise.) 
400 Club, Methuen. ¢ 

Best Subs/Pizza: Chris Pizza, Methuen 
(thanks, Marie) and Ozzie’s of Lawrence. 
Best Family Entertainment: Aside from 
the movies it has to be Roll On America at 


the skating rink in Lawrence and at the 
Pie Hill Mud Flats Races. 


Best Tavern: Carls says that the Red 
Tavern in Methuen but Peter says its the 
99 Club in North Andover. 


Best Liquor Store: (cheapest) Catalino’s 


on Newbury Street in Lawrence. 


Best Greasy Spoon: The Caboose, Essex | 
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NECC welcomes new 
career counselor 


By Paul James 


Northern Essex welcomes its latest 
addition to its counseling staff, Mary Jane 

_ Pernaa. She is the new career counselor 
based in the College Center. Her educa- 
tional background consists of a bachelor’s 


degree in history from State College at . 


Fitchburg and a. master’s degree in 
Counseling from the University of New 

’ Hampshire. She has specialized in career 
counseling for about six years and says 
she thoroughly enjoys her work. She 
finds college students mature and open to 

_ suggestions in choosing careers they will 
enjoy. 

She worked at the University of New 
Hampshire for about 11 years as a place- 
ment aide and counselor. Then she decided 
it was time for a change and says that 
after hearing so many good reports about 
Northern Essex, she decided to settle 
down here. She had talked with other 
employees of Northern Essex and had 
heard about the casual atmosphere and 
friendly students. She decided it sounded 
like a perfect environment for working. 


Although she is a career counselor, per- 
sonal counseling is also involved, since 
choosing a career is a personal choice. 


M.J. (that’s her nickname) is single and 

lives in New Market, New Hampshire. 

~ You can find her here in Room 118 of the 

College Center. She is looking forward to 

working with the students and helping 

make the job of finding a career as easy 
and as beneficial as possible. 


mie LK ee 
Mary Jane Pernaa, Career counselor. 
_ — Carl Russo photo. 
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Students! 
20% to 50% off-on all 


‘name brand instruments. 


Ludwig-Tama-Martin 
Peavey-Music Man-Biamp 
Electro Voice-Cerwin Vega 


and many many more. 
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You've priced the rest now. 
try the best for all your 
musical needs. 


Music Market Ine. 
265 Essex Street 
Lawrence, Ma 01840 


Pea Ney 
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By Deborah Nash and Carl Russo 

Ralph Giles is a volunteer counselor 
member available for night students wish- 
ing to drop and add courses. Giles is a 
graduate student presently finishing a 
degree in Education. He enjoys his role 
here and hopes to teach. He has earned 
his master’s degree from the Institute of 
Open Education in Cambridge in Adminis- 


tration. 
00000 


Wally Dagley is a volunteer counselor 
who helps students decide what they want 
to do with their lives and careers. He has 
spent 40 years in various jobs in industry, 
including working in an administrative 
position at Shell Oil. He says he really 


enjoys working here. 
©e0000 


-Bevilacqua’s scholarship 


foundation meets 

Officers of the Francis J. Bevilacqua 
Scholarship Foundation met recently with 
President John R. Dimitry to discuss plans 
for the recently established scholarship 
program which will benefit NECC stu- 
dents. The purpose of the foundation is to 
recognize former State Representative 
Francis Bevilacqua’s commitment to pub- 


lic service by helping others who seek to. 


make a career in public service. 

The scholarships will be awarded annu- 
ally on the basis of merit to at least two 
students at NECC who have demonstrated 
involvement in public service. The recipi- 
ents must be enrolled for the Fall semes- 
ter after having completed at least 24 
credits. In addition, he must have main- 
tained at least a 3.0 average and must 
have resided in Haverhill for at least three 
years. 

President Dimitry is excited about the 
scholarship and is extremely grateful for 
Bevilacqua’s Scholarship Foundation. He 
says: 

_ “On behalf of Northern Essex Com- 
munity College, I want to express my 
sincere gratitude to the officers of the 
Francis Bevilacqua Scholarship Founda- 
tion for establishing this fund to benefit 
worthy NECC students. During his tenure 
in office, Francis Bevilacqua was a dedi- 
_cated supporter of the mission of this col- 
lege. In my conversations with him, he 
often spoke of the importance of the op- 
portunities which the community college 
has opened for the citizens of Haverhill. 
lam pleased that this group of civie-mind- 
ed Haverhill residents seeks to honor him 
with this scholarship which will benefit 
those seeking a career in public service for 
may years to come.” i redtany 


Michael Lynch is a career and vocational 
counselor for night students. He works 
for the Division of Employment Security 
and is earning his master’s degree from 
Salem State. We will be finishing herein 
May. Until then, he is available on Tues- 


day and Thursday nights for counseling. 
00000 


is a volunteer counselor 
who talks to students about academic and 


Sergio Pirrott 


personal life problems. Students some- 
times open up their feelings to him. He 
has earned his master’s degree in Devel- 
opmental Psychology, and worked in pub- 
lic schools in an adolescent program where 
he counseled children and parents. He 
trained for four years for the Department 
of Mental Health and is now finishing his 
doctorate degree. He is interested in 
working with family therapy. 


090000 


Peter Tatro volunteers to help day stu- 
dents wishing to transfer. He is a retired 
colonel and is the former Chief of Staff for 
the Massachusetts National Guard in 
which he ran a school program for service 
schools covering many different military 
occupations. He says he may become a 


part-time student here next fall. 
eo00°0 


Tennie Komar 


& The Silencers 


Friday, March 20th 


Thursday, March 19th 


COZ 
Nite 


Thursday, March 26th 


Fingers 


Friday, March 27th 


Stompers 


Saturday, March 28th 


Roxx & Messenger 


Saturday, March 21st 


Image 


No Cover Charge | 


Thursday, April 2nd 
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NECC unions heat things up 


College at Framingham. 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 

Governor Edward J. King of Massachu- 

setts received a warm welcome on Febru- 
ary 28 in Framingham. You might even 
say it was a bit too warm. He was at 
Framingham State College to administer 
the oath of office to some two hundred 
twenty four members of the newly-ordain- 
ed Boards of Trustees for Massachusetts 
institutions of public higher education. 
Waiting outside of the reception hall were 
members of the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees’ 
(AFSCME) Council 93 and Local 1067, 
carrying signs emblazoned with “Gov. 
King: Push Pay Bill,” and “Faculty Not 
Making It In Massachusetts.” Many of 
them wore arm bands of green and white 
to illustrate their solidarity. 

AFCSME's Local 1067 is comprised of 
ten state colleges and fifteen community 
colleges. “Members were there to form an 
informational picket,” according to Chuck 
Lombardo, Chief Steward for Unit 1. “We 
were hoping to get the word to Governor 
King, members of the State Legislature, 
Board of Regents and individual Boards of 
Trustees. We wanted them to know that 
the agreements made in good faith had not 


ite 
— Carl Russo photo. 


been met.” At Northern Essex, AFSCME 
has two units. Unit 1 represents the sec- 
retaries and support contingent at the 
college, while Unit 2 is made up of mainte- 
nence, janitors and tradespersons. Robert 
“Duffy” Dufour, Chief Steward for Unit 2 


has also served as member of Local 1067's 
grievance committee, and as a member of 
the negotiating team for the new contract. 
He cites the rapidly deteriorating union 
credibility as the most serious outcome of 
this ‘bad faith’ negotiating. “This may set 
the tone for future negotiations,” he said. 
“Negotiations will be very difficult if we 
feel we're being lied to.”. As a member of 
the Union Management Committee on 
Employer Relations at the board and local 
levels, “Duffy” went on to suggest that 
one possible deterrant would be a meeting 
between the union and members of the 
board of trustees for discussion and an 
exchange of ideas for solving labor prob- 
lems. “It behooves both parties to at least 
attempt to lay down guidelines for solving 
labor problems in good faith” Good, that’s 
the key word, according to Dufour. 


hot secret, The Observer 
is offering a 50% discount 


for students ads; students inust be 
currently enrolled at Northern Essex. ”’ 


‘* Also along with the 50% discount you 
will qualify for The Observer Ad Contest 


where you could win a dinner for two at 
one of the finest restaurant. ”’ 


** By the way, for any of you who don’t 


win the Journalism Contest Plaque, 
I can get you one wholesale...’’ 
For details, see bullitin board! 


The six members of the negotiating 
committee worked from the second week 
of April until the end of October in 1980 
when they had reached a ratified agree- 
ment. The committee was then directed 
to renegotiate the money package which 
was not acceptable to administration. A 
counterproposal was presented with a 
stipulation that funding would be immedi- 
ate. The negotiating team approached the 
rank and file with the new proposal and its 
verbal commitment. Because \of the pro- 
vision for immediate funding, the new 
proposal was agreed to. This ‘immediate’ 
funding was to come from some deficit 
account. The big question from the union’s 
point of view is, “If, in fact, the money did 
exist, where did it go? If the funds are 
still there, why haven't we received 
them?” According to chief steward Du- 
four, conversations with Whitney Jackson, 
chief negotiator for Loca] 1067, and John 
Buckley, President of the recently dissolv- 
ed Massachusetts Regional Board of Com- 
munity Colleges, maintained that the 
funds were available. 


Faculty contracts in Limbo 


The silent vigil held on February 28 was 
not the end. Petitions and letters have 
been sent to local representatives in the 
House and the Senate with the hopes that 
favorable consideration will be given to 
House Bills 5003 and 5006 currently in the 
House Ways and Means. These bills were 
actually initiated to take legal action for 
getting the contract funded. Governor 


_ King’s statement to the group, following 


the ceremonies, was only that he was not 
completely aware of the situation and that 
he would do whatever he could to expedite 
matters. 


When asked about the picketing, Chuck 
Lombardo made this comment, “If nothing 
else, it was a vote of solidarity. It brought 
it (our situation) to the attention of the 
new governing body.” Local 1067 is not 
just sitting idly by waiting for things to 
happen either, “We are still sending let- 
ters. We are going to do our best to exped- 
ite the bills,” said Lombardo. 


no raise since 1979 


At press time, negotiations between 
community college faculty and manage- 
ment for a three-year contract might have 
reached a stalemate. Unresolved issues 
are lack of agreement on merit awards, 
and right to grieve for academic freedom 
— including the faculty’s right to select 
textbooks and to be free in political affilia- 
tion. 

Teachers are demanding the same 
3-year increases recently granted admin- 
istrators. Management is offering faculty 
a third less. National Education Associa- 
tion statistics show community college 
salaries in Massachusetts are not only less 
than university and state segments, but 
much below the national community col- 
lege average. Union members have had 
no salary increases for a year and a half. 

Faculty are concerned that if an agree- 
ment is not reached soon, they may be 
hanging “out there” alone without a con- 
tract. Unions at the universities and state 


By Cynthia Melnikas 

Women in the Greater Lawrence area 
soon will have their own resource direc- 
tory. The local chapter of the National 
Organization for Women (NOW) is pre- 
paring a directory of women’s services. 

The directory gives women offering 
business and professional services or spec- 
cial skills and talents the opportunity to 
list their names free of charge. The major 
aim of this project is to get people to think 
“women” when they need services. 

Women potters, framers, typists, writ- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, accountants, minis- 


colleges have agreed on contracts but 
have received no salary increases. because 
the legislature has not voted monies to 
pay the teachers. 

At a March 1 meeting at State College 
at Framingham, Governor Edward King 
was confronted by protesting faculty 
whose contracts have not been funded. 


He claimed he was not aware of the - 


problem. ‘ 
Late last week, union members were 
voting on action which might include work 


slow-down, boycotting graduation, with-~ 


holding students’ grades, striking, dem- 
onstrations, and publicity campaigns. 

Meantime, in Washington, the National 
Education Association is battling the new 
administration’s proposals to abolish re- 
recently-created Department of Educa- 
tion, to give federal assistance to private 
schools, and to reduce funds for student 
aid. 


NOW publishes women’s directory 


ters, babysitters, household maintenance 
people, psychologists, counselors . . . are 
being sought. If you are a woman and 
have a service or a product, or if you know 
a woman who does and would like more 
information, call NOW (683-4472). 

The Lawrence chapter is involved ac- 
tively with many women's social and po- 
litical issues. Monthly meetings feature 
speakers addressing special topics. 


The meetings are held at the Lawrence 
YWCA at 7:30 p.m. Allare invited. 


20th birthday celebration goodies 


By Tom Flynn 

The 20th anniversary celebration for 
Northern Essex begins Sunday, April 5, 
when Paul Szep, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
cartoonist of the Boston Globe, speaks at 
the Learning Resource Center. The even- 
ing begins with a reception from 6 p.m. to 
8 p.m. and features Szep’s presentation 
at 8 p.m. 

On Tuesday, April 7, the Woman’s 
Program is scheduled to take place at the 
LRC from 7-9 p.m. At the Gym, A Career 
Fair will occur from 8-2 and from 4-8:30, 


Restaurant tips 


By Tom McKenna 


Harborside, Manchester, MA. The view 
overlooking the harber is excellent. The 
food is good and dock space is available for 
boats. A parking lot provides plenty* of 
room for cars. 


Napoli’s Pizza Place, Watertown Square. 
The pizzas are good, reasonably priced. 
Easily.aecessible.. 


Aprii 8. All students who are looking for 
career ideas are welcome to attend. On 
Saturday, April 11, an Auction/Flea 
Market will be held from 7 a.m.-4 p.m., at 
the college center. 

A Health/Fitness Fair is scheduled to 
take place April 27, at the gym. On Sunday, 
May 3, a Dinner Theatre Evening will be 
held in the Cafeteria at 6:30. A professional 
touring company will present Neil Simon’s 
Plaza Suite. Ticket prices are as yet un- 
disclosed. 


Winery, Boston. Nice setting. Affordable 
prices. The atmosphere is relaxing. 


Hearthside, Essex. Expensive dining but 
very good. The setting is relaxing and the 
service is excellent. If you have the 
money and want to go first class, try this 
restaurant. 

No-Name, Boston. Not recommended. 
This restaurant on the fishing pier has 


*=poor service and food that is not that good. 


- Board of Regents members [L-R]: Elizabeth Rawlins, Sister Janet Eisner and Chair- 


ie 


mdan James R. Martin, with House Speaker Thomas McGee listen to Governor 
_ Edward’ J. King address the 224 trustees of boards for the 28 colleges in Massa- 


chusetts. a 


New trustees sworn in 


_ [continued from page 1} 


_ John B. Duff, President of the Univer- 
sity of Lowell, delivered the message from 
the presidents and outlined the role of the 
trustees. He charged them to personalize 
their involvement by knowing their par- 
ticular institution and its needs. Duff said, 
“I urge you to know. your campus well.” 
He added, “the single most important fac- 
tor of planning is that the cuts in financial 
aid cause reshuffling and rethinking. 
_ These cuts pose serious problems to every 
institution.” ~ ; : 
_ Paul Guzzi, chief administration officer 
_of the Board of Regents and chief secre- 
_tary to Governor King, added a humorous 
“note to the proceedings by saying “after 
one year, all the regents will receive 
degrees in Massachusetts’ politics, con- 
ferred only after on-the-job training.” 
_ Guzzi informed the trustees of a series 
of workshops to be held in April at which 
questions could be addressed and told 
them that a convener for each local board 
would be chosen by Chairman Martin. 
-Conveners will choose times for meetings 
and prepare the meeting agenda. Guzzi 
noted, “our job today, really just begun, is 
_to make reorganization work. The product 
we are concerned with, the education of 
students, is far too important to do any- 
thing but succeed.” 

Sister Janet Eisner, SND, a member of 
‘the Board of Regents, at one time taught 
at St. Mary’s High School in Lawrence. 

Eisner offered the Board of Regents’ 
-support to the local trustees, charging 
‘them to carry out their duties. “The 
strength of the system depends on the 
strength of the institution,” and she re- 
minded them that “we'll hold you and we 
hold ourselves accountable to the citizens 
_of Massachusetts.” 
' Another member of the Board of Re- 
gents, Norman Zalkind, received enthusi- 
-astic response when he stressed alumni 
representation on the local boards. Sena- 
_tor John Olver for the Committee on Edu- 
cation has sponsored three bills which 
would amend the higher education reor- 


~ 
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ganization package passed last spring. 
Senate Bill 338 expands alumni repre- 
sentation to three members and adds one 
student (total: 11 members) for the com- 
munity colleges, state colleges, SMU and 
U Lowell. It requires four alumni mem- 
bers and two students (total: 17) for U 
Mass. 


Zalkind stated, “what you are doing as 
trustees will have a great impact; if you do 
your job well, the 21st century will be a 
great one in Massachusetts.” 


At this time, Governor King arrived ina 
flurry with an entourage of media and 
_staff.. He was also accompanied by Speak- 
er of the House Tom McGee. Governor 
King took command of the speaker's podi- 
um, commending college presidents for 
job well done, and the regents for their 
exceptional productivity in the light of 
zero recompense. : 


)[Editor’s note; According to Section 2 of 
Chapter 15A, Acts of 1980, “The members 
of the board of regents shall serve without 
compensation but shall be reimbursed for 
all expenses reasonably incurred in the 
performance of their duties.”] 


King said, “higher education is a major 
resource for Massachusetts, more than 
90 percent of all students are Massachu- 
setts residents; many remain gainfully 
employed after graduation.” He then 
administered the oath of office en masse to 
the trustees remarking when finished, 
“boy that was great! 


Speaker McGee and Senator Jerry 
y‘imico gave the closing remarks. Dimico 
also acknowledged the efforts of Senators 
Foley, Fonsaker and Bonvarino for reor- 
ganization. He added that Proposition 21/2 
has made its presence known here as it 
has throughout the state. “I feel like the 
captain of the Titanic because of 21/2.” 


After the oath was administered, Gov- 


_ ernor King and Chairman Martin had the 


opportunity to meet with each trustee 
board and president. Formal photos were 
taken of each board with the Governor. 


i 


Northern Essex Community College Board of Trustees [L-R]: Richard Jones, Phillip 
__ Saracusa, Carolyn Whitaker, Marjory Goudreault, Governor Edward J. King, James 
_ Martin [Chairman of the Board of Regents], Claire Linnehan, John Lyons, Brian 


— Carl Russo photo. 
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On Saturday, February 28, Framingham 
State College hosted the new trustees at 
their ‘swearing in.’ Faculty and staff of 
public higher education institutions greet- 
ed the new trustees with a silent vigil 
“To Save Public Higher Education.” Orga- 
nized by an ad hoe faculty committee at 
the college, the vigil received overwhelm- 
ing support of the Framingham State Col- 
lege Professional Association. 

The Chapter of Local 1067 of the Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County & Munici- 
pal Employees (AFSCME) joined them in 
their effort. They sought support from 
the new trustees to see that contracts 
signed by Governor Edward J. King would 
be funded by the legislature. (Involved 
are House Bill Nos. 5003, 5004, 5005 and 
5006.) For four years, state college faculty 
members received no salary increase of 
any kind and in 1978-79, their increases 
were significantly less than the annual 
inflation rate. 


In an open letter to the Board of Regents 
and the boards of trustees of the twenty- 
eight institutions of public higher educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, members of the 
Ad Hoe Faculty Committee pledged sup- 


New Boards of Trustees take the oath of office 


— 17 — 


Unions picket trustees 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 


port to new appointees and expressed a 
commitment to provide the highest qual- 
ity educational experiences for the citizens 
of the state. They also informed the trus- 
tees that the contractual agreements 
negotiated, signed and approved by all 
concerned parties were yet unfunded. 


Negotiations on the community college 
level are virtually stalemated while unions 
at the university and state colleges have 
already reached contract agreements. 


No salary increases have been awarded 
simply because the legislature has not 
voted monies for payment. 


The faculty committee made an urgent 
request that the trustees help in attaining 
the passage of House Bill 5004, citing that 
continued efforts and perseverance would 
help to remove Massachusetts from its 
“unenviable position as 49th in the nation 
in per capita expenditures for public high- 
er education.” 

Attached to that letter was not only a 
list of signatures but a chart illustrating 
the movement of prices, ‘money salaries’ 
and ‘real salaries’ for FSC faculty. 


/ oe Ps. 


from Governor Kdward J. King. 
— Carl Russo photo. 


Teenage pregnancy 


By Cynthia Melnikas 
A teenager learns she is pregnant. What 
does she do? 


— If she gives up the baby for adoption, 
she may never see her or him again. 


— If she keeps the baby, she may have 
to quit school. Juggling-her parenting 
responsibilities as well as finances, per- 
haps by herself, will be a heavy burden. 


— Or, she may decide to have an abor- 
tion. The decision she makes may cause 
her emotional anguish for years. - 


Social workers Terri Stone and Karen 
Luber help teenagers make decisions dur- 
ing this crisis period. Terri works at 
Healthworks, a family life resource center 
in Lawrence. Karen works at the Greater 
Lawrence Psychological Center. Both 
agencies*belong to the Greater Lawrence 
Coalition for Teenage Parents, providing 
help to pregnant teenagers. 


The number of teenage pregnancies in 
the Greater Lawrence area alone is “stag- 
gering,” said Stone, speaking last Wed- 
nesday to the Lawrence Chapter of the 
National Organization for Women. Four- 
teen percent of all births in 1978 were 
to teens. 

The Coalition coordinates the services 
of various agencies in the areas of preg- 
nancy testing, counseling, financial assist- 
ance, food and nutrition, prenatal care, 
and postnatal follow-up, oe ne ee 


There are many potential problems that 
accompany teenage pregnancies. Perhaps 
due to poor prenatal care and/or inade- 
quate nutrition, teenagers have a 35-per- 
cent greater risk of having a baby with a 
problem. The infant mortality rate is two 
to three times greater. Teenagers are 
more likely to have unmet psychological 
needs which they hope the baby will pro- 
vide. The girl may have to leave school 
and therefore is uneducated and without 
skills for employment. Both baby and 
mother are more likely to have physical 
problems. Frequently the girl does not 
have the support of a partner or even for 
her family. 


Regret, pain, embarrassment and fear 
are only some of the emotions that the girl 
and family members have to live with. 
The purpose of the Coalition is to help 
girls and boys explore all their options in 
the process of making a decision. The aim 
is to create an awareness that the problem 
exists and to work with the schools and 
the community in preventative efforts. A 
school curriculum has been developed for 
all age groups and has been implemented 
in some schools. However, only a few 
schools allow it to be used. The Coalition 
also provides a resource directory of 
services for pregnant teenagers and 
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NECC student opens Freedom 
Road Coffee House , Methuen 


By Ralph Tone 

The mellow music and friendly, accom- 
modating people are a welcome change 
from the cold dark streets. The long 
narrow room with symmetrically-placed 
tables leads to a stage framed by speakers 
and red and yellow spot lights. Before 
long, the room is filled with people antici- 
pating an evening of praise and testimony 
at the Freedom Road Coffee House. 

Freedom Road, a Christian community 
outreach, has been in operation since De- 
cember 13. Located in an old store front 
at 107 Centre Street in Methuen, MA, the 
outreach is committed to bringing the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to the community. 
The coffee house meets twice a month, 
rotating with a similar house in Salem. 


According to Northern Essex student 
Mike Hartley, the originator of the out- 
reach, four people have had their lives 
transformed by Jesus Christ. A drug 
user, a 12-year-old from a broken home 
who has been in court twice, a girl from 
Chelmsford, and a Jewish man have all 
entrusted their lives to Christ. 


Although the coffee house meets every 
other Saturday, Freedom Road has a 
weekly Bible study on Tuesdays and an 
outreach to the gay community every 
Monday. When the coffee house does 
meet, Hartley and his staff present the 
good news of Christ through drama, musi- 
cal presentations, speakers and testimon- 
ies. Everything is free, including the re- 
freshments, and is supported by contribu- 
tions, and also has the support of other 
coffee houses and local churches. 

Freedom Road has three main purposes 
says Hartley, “To have an outreach 
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ministry that visits churches, jails and 
nursing homes; to help Christians grow in 
their’ musical, artistic and dramatical 
talents; and, finally, to sponsor community 
oriented activities such as roller skating, 
picnics and trips in the summer.” 


Hartley opened the coffee house because 
he had a desire to “minister to people on 
the street because the church wasn't 
reaching them.” His main motivation is to 
“tell people about the great love that 
Jesus has for them.” 


This realization of Jesus's love was not 
an overnight revelation for Hartley who 
says, “I didn’t come to know the Lord by 
people preaching, reading the Bible or 
going to church. Those people were 
‘fruitcakes.’ If you didn’t have long hair, 
didn’t get high or were not white you 
were on the outside,” says Hartley. 

All of those views changed, however, 
when Hartley was in the Marines in Mis- 
sissippi. I had previously heard of the 
great love that Jesus Christ had for me, 
and my experiences in boot camp and else- 
where led me to believe in Him,” explained 
Hartley. For instance, I roomed with a 
black man and we became best friends. 
Instead of judging others, I learned that it 
was better to try to understand them.” 


Hartley maintains that “after Jesus 
came into my heart, I changed and didn’t 
have to live to please others. I gave up 
drugs and prejudice, not because I had to, 
but because I wanted to — Jesus had so 
much more to offer.” 

The next meeting of the Freedom Road 
coffee house is on March 21, and is open 
to the public. 
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By Gloria Murphy 


With the constant rise in prices 
verywhere, each family is looking for a 
vay to economize. My husband rallied our 
family together for a meeting last week. 
“From the looks of the finances, .I 
thought I should call you all together and 
et you know, disaster is near!”’ 


“Here we go again,’ my 14-year-old 
mumbled under his breath. 

“As I was saying,”’ Joe continued, ‘‘In- 
asmuch as we’re a family, I feel we should 
share in moments of stress as well as 
moments of joy.”’ 

“Dad, are we poor?’’ five-year-old Kate 
questioned. 

“Sure, we’re poor, dummy,’’ Danny 
retorted. ‘‘Do ya know anyone else whose 
house is falling apart like ours?”’ 

“That'll be enough, Danny,” I said. 
“Listen to your father.”’ 

He began again. ‘‘We have a decision to 
make and I thought it only fair that we 
take a vote.” 

“Dad, why don’t you make money like 
the other daddys on the street?’’ Kate 
asked. ‘‘Where do you go when you say 
you’re going to work every morning?”’ 

“Boy, are you something!’ Danny 
exclaimed. ‘‘He works, it’s just that he’s 
not worth as much as the other fathers on 
the street!”’ 

Joe turned red. 

“That’s not exactly true,’’ he stuttered. 
“It’s just that it takes a lot of money to 
support a big family like ours.” ~ 

“What did you have so many kids for?”’ 
my 12-year-old questioned with a wise 
tone. 

“Which ones did you prefer we didn’t 
have, Laurie?” I asked. 

“Ts that-what the vote’s about, Daddy?” 


“Of course not! If everyone would have 
a little respect and let me continue, I’ll tell 
you what the vote’s about.” 

‘“‘We have a choice,’’ Joe continued. ‘‘We 


Chilly days ahead 


can either cut down drastically on the food 
bill...” 

Danny slippped to the floor ... ‘Quick, 
Billy,” I said, “‘see if he’s OK.”’ 

Billy propped him up. “I don’t know, Ma. 
He’s got a glazed look in his eyes. You 
know how he is about food!”’ 

“That’s enough, Danny. There’ll be no 
more fooling around. You’re hardly 
starving!”’ Joe said firmly. 

“I vote No!” Danny began empha- 
tically. ‘‘Anything else, but don’t take 
away the food. Do you want to ruin my 
health?” 

“Aren’t we gonna eat any more?”’ Kate 
questioned, 

“Of course we’re going to eat! Now, if 
you’ll let me finish ... The other alternative 
is for us to conserve on fuel this winter and 
keep the thermostat degrees at 58.”’ 

My feet began to chill and suddenly my 
body started shaking violently. 

“‘Go get your mother a blanket, Laurie,”’ 
Joe ordered. 

She brought a quilt and wrapped it 
around my shoulders. 

“Itll be OK, Ma,” she whispered, 
“‘maybe the vote will come out for ‘food- 
cut es 

“Yah, fat chance!”’ I pointed to Danny 
holding a caucus in the corner with the rest 
of the kids around him. 

Papers were passed out and the vote was 
taken. Danny and I glared at each other as 
Billy collected the ballots and brought 
them to Joe. 

“Ok now, everyone listen ... five for 
‘conserving heat’ and two for ‘food cut.’ 
Well everyone, looks like the food won 
out!”” 

“Let’s go eat,’’ Danny suggested. They 
all ran in the kitchen except for Laurie who 
sat looking at me as I pulled the blanket 
more tightly around me. 

“Well Ma, look at it this way, nourish- 
ment is fuel.”’ 

“Yah Laurie, maybe you’re right. Let’s 
go have a sandwich!”’ 


Rincon Hispano 


Proverbios del Mundo Hispanico 

Todas las naciones tienen sus dichos y 
proverbios, pero dudo que haya una que 
tenga tantos como los paises hispanicos. 

?Que es un proverbio? Pues, es una 
maxima o refran de us popular y de 
caracter moralizador sobre cualquier 
tema: la conducta, la familia y el hogar, la 
naturaleza, la sociedad, la religion, ete. 
Aqui pongo algunos para ustedes con su 
equivalente en ingles. ?Los reconocen? 


Poderoso caballero es don Dinero. 
Wealth makes lords of mechanics; 
or money talks. 


En boca cerrada, no entran moscas. 
Silence is golden. 


Antes que te cases, mira lo que 
haces. 
Look before you leap. 


Mas vale pajaro en mano que cien 
volando. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 


Mas vale un “toma” que dos ‘“‘te 
dare.” 

One ‘“‘have” is better than two 
promises. 


Ande yo caliente, y riase la gente. 
Comfort for yourself before 
politeness to others. 


Mas vale tarde que nunca. 
better late than never. 


Donde hay amor hay dolor. 
Where there is love there is sorrow. 


Del dicho al heco hay gran trecho. 
Boast and fact are not always the 
same. 


A muertos y a idos no hay mas 
amigos. 
Friendship fades with absence. 


Gato escaldado del agua fria huye. 
Once burnt, twice shy. 


De tal palo tal astilla. 
A chip off the old block. 


Al que de ajeno se viste en la calle le 
desnudan. 

What you_ brazenly appropriate 
you'll lose in shame. 

Ensena este conocido refran que 
quien se luce con lo que no es suyo, 
esta expuesto a que en el momento 
menos pensado le despojen del bien 
mal adquirido, con la consiguiente 
verguenze y menoscabo de su did- 
nidad. 


Cuando uno no quiere dos no pelean. 
It takes two to make a fight. 


Cada oveja con su pareja. 
To each his own. 


Agua pasada no mueve molino, 
don’t cry over split milk. 


Cortesia de boca mucho vale y poco 
cuesta. 
Politeness costs nothing. 
Su seguro servidor, 
Prof. Donald Conway 
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Feeling the crunch? 


Everything you always wanted to know about student loans , grants ,and work study 


By Dorothy Turner 

The Financial Aid Officer is the best 
friend tne student seeking a loan can have. 
He is an expert in untangling the many 
complexities of government forms; as 
financial counselor he must be knowledge- 
able in financial aid resources (Federal 
and State). He has within his control all 
the funds the college provides. 


Richard Pastor is the Financial Aid Dir- 
ector at Northern Essex Community 
College. Pastor received his master’s de- 
gree at the University of New Hampshire. 
He is also working at present toward his 
doctorate in higher education at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 


No need to be poor to go for aid 


_ The Financial Aid Director dispels the 
misconception many students have that 
financial aid is only for the poor. “A letter 
is being sent out to all regular students of 
the college encouraging them to apply for 
financial aid regardless of family income,” 
says Pastor. 


Get guidance about elegibility for loan 


No student shoula try to assess his own 
eligibility for any of the government loans 
without the guidance of his financial 
counselor. There are many facets of his 
family debts, assets, number of other fam- 
ily members in college, number of depend- 
ents and unusual circumstances which are 
used by the government to arrive at his 
eligibility to receive a loan. 

“Need is the difference between what 
his family is able to contribute and the 
amount of money he'll need to pay the cost 
of his education. The government expects 
that the student’s family should contribute 
_toward his education, if at all possible.” 

_ Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, 
Supplemental Opportunity Grant need 
to be repaid 

‘The Basie Educational’ Opportunity 
Grant Program (BEOG) and the Supple- 


mental Educational Opportunity Grant 
(SEOG) are two government programs 
which do not require repayment by the 
student at the end of his college years. 


“The Basie Grant is the largest single 
grant program. It averaged over two bil- 
lion dollars last year in expenditures,” 
Pastor expalins. As in the other programs, 
there are requirements for the student to 
fulfill. He must be enrolled on at least a 
half-time basis in an eligible post-second- 
ary institution in a degree program. He 
must be a U.S. citizen and a permanent 
resident of the U.S. , or have an approval 
citizenship notice from the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 


To calculate eligibility, he must use 
either the “dependent student formula or 
the independent one. The dependent stu- 
dent, as well as the independent student, 
must bring in his income tax returns for 
1980 before he can receive a grant. The 
independent student must show that he 
has not been claimed for federal income 
tax purposes by anyone, nor has he receiv- 
ed more than $600 in parental support or 
lived at his/her parents home for longer 
than two consecutive weeks.” 


Any scholarships that the student has 
received must be taken into consideration 
in calculating his “need.” The Basic Grant 
may not exceed one-half of the student’s 
total educational costs. He must also sign 
a paper stating that the money he receives 
will be used strictly for educational pur- 
poses. 

National Direct Student Loans, 
Work Study programs 
are campus based 


National Direct Student Loans and Col- 
lege Work-Study Programs are campus- 
based financial aid programs. Unlike the 
basic grants they are not entitlement 
grants. “If you qualify for the basic grant 
program you get it. Need is the only re- 


scholarship & Awards 


Announcement 


THE OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AID, IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE CITY 
OF HAVERHILL SCHOOL COMMITTEE, IS PRIVILEGED TO ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS: 


CALEB DUSTIN HUNKING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 

CALEB DUSTIN HUNKING PRACTICAL SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP 
CALEB DUSTIN HUNKING FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIP 

CLARA LUELLA HUNKING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP FOR GIRLS 
HERBERT A. CHASE SCHOLARSHIP 

NICHOLAS C. JOHNSON FUND AWARD 

R. ELAINE CROSTON SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 


IN ORDER TO BE ELIGIBLE FOR THESE “SUBSTANTIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS”, POTENTIAL RECIPIENTS MUST: 


BE A HAVERHILL HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE WHOIS STUDY- 


ING AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL; 


PRESENT A BIRTH AND A RESIDENCY CERTIFICATE FROM 


THE CITY OF HAVERHILL; 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORDS BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL; AND 


HAVE FILED A MASSACHUSETTS FINANCIAL AID FORM 
(FAF) BY THE REQUIRED DEADLINE. 


APPLICATIONS FOR THESE AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS CAN BE 
OBTAINED IN THE OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AID (B BUILDING, ROOM 204), 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, 9:00 A.M. 8 4:30 P.M. 


FINANCIAL AID FORMS CAN ALSO BE OBTAINED AT THE OFFICE 
OF FINANCIAL AID. 


THE DEADLINE FOR ALL APPLICATIONS REGARDING THE ABOVE 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDSIS: 


MAY 1, 1981, 4:00 P.M. 


quirement.” Every year, the Department 
of Education gives each school a set 
amount of money to use for these pro- 
grams. When this amount is used up, 
there isn’t any more forthcoming. 

It is essential for the student to apply 
early for these loans, before the amount 
set by the government is depleted. 


The Guaranteed Student Loan 1s not a 
campus-based program. It is given out by 
banks, credit unions or savings and loan 


associations. They are insured by the 
federal government. After the first of the 
year, the interest rate changed from 7 
percent to 9 percent, with a grace period 
of six months instead of nine. Until now, 
the government has paid the interest 
during the in-school grace period. How- 
ever, an employee of the Newburyport 
Five Cent Savings Bank says the bank 
recently received a letter stating that the 
government may not, in the future, pay 
this interest. 


The banks set aside a limited amount 
each year for these loans; therefore, by 
summer a student might have difficulty 
getting the money he needs. It usually 
takes four to six weeks to get a loan ap- 
proved by the guarantee agency of the 
U.S. Department of Education. 


What effect will the new administration 


’ have on these grants and loans? 


“No one really knows as yet. Congress 
will have to vote on any changes, so it will 
probably be May before the colleges will 
know for certain what to do.” 


Students who are considering college in 
the next year will be placed in a position of 
great uncertainty, expecially those depen- 
ing heavily on the government grants. 
These might be the areas where the great- 
est cuts might take place owing to the 
large amount of money they entail. 


Over $7 million lost when students default 


Discussing the problem of students 
defaulting on loans, Pastor noted an article 
in a higher education publication in which 
the U.S. Attorney James C Cissell said 
that “Defaults in the direet-loan program 
totaled more than $732 million — four 
times the amount of money stolen in all 
robberies in the U.S. in 1978.” 

Mr. Cissell is directing the drive in Ohio. 
He said, “I have grown impatient with 
former students and their attitude toward 
their government debts.” He also said 
that one college administrator had told 
him that “it wasn’t part of the image of a 
college to be hounding students. It’s kind 
of like a father dunning a son.” 

“In my opinion,” Cissell wrote, “this 
attitude has been the major contributing 
factor to the outrageous defaults in stu- 
dent loans.” 


With the help of new computerized loan- 
collection systems, increasing numbers of 
law enforcement officials will be able to 
take matters in their own hands. 


Concerning the situation, Dick Pastor 
says, “When the graduate students don’t 
pay have their loans, it affects the amount 
of money we get to give to other students.” 


A student borrowing through educa- 
tional loan programs accepts a serious 
legal and moral obligation. Failure to re- 
pay could seriously jeopardize the educa- 
tional opportunities of future students. 
A major part of the funds available in the 
National Direct Loan Program comes 
from the repayments of previous borrow- 
ers. The present administration may very 
well take a dim view of these unpaid debts. 


Get up and look 


A student can only get aid if he will take 
the time to apply. Appying early is the 
best way to insure getting the amount he 
is qualified to receive. A student does not 
have to work his way through college if he 
is willing to borrow. 

As George Bernard Shaw so aptly put 
it, “The people who get on in this world 
are the people who get up and look for the 
circumstances they want.” 


Students battle money cutbacks 


By Karen Ahern and Bob Beckshaw 


As many as 75,000 students could be 
forced to leave school if government funds 
for student financial aid are cut, according 
to an article in U.S. News and World Re- 
port. President Reagan wants to cut $13.6 
billion this year and $21 billion in 1982 on 
federal loan obligations and loan guaran- 
tees as part of the budget proposals. 

The reductions range from student 
loans to financing fast-food outlets through 
the Farmers Home Administration. This 
would result in more freedom for financial 
markets and, as a result, lower interest 
rates. 


Students’ loans would drop about $1.4 
billion in 1982 to $4.3 billion. Eligibility 
will be determined on the basis of need. 
The same would apply for grants. Now, 
anyone can apply for up to $2,500 a year, 
regardless of the income of the student or 
that of his family. All guaranteed loans 
carry a 9-percent interest rate. No inter- 
est will be charged until the student is fin- 
ished his or her schooling. Reagan also 
wants to phase out Social Security bene- 
fits now drawn by some 800,000 students. 


A troop of about 2,000 students, parents 
and teachers are gathering at Capitol Hill 
to fight the White House’s attempts to cut 
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financial-aid benefits. Lobbyists plan to 
get a bill passed for a billion-dollar supple- 
mental appropriation in the 1981 budget 
which would allow funding for students 
and for aid for the Fall 1981 semester. 


For the past month, students have been 
pouring into Washington to conduct “stu- 
dent lobby days” in which they are first 
lectured by congressional aides and then 
sent out to ask their lawmakers not to dis- 
continue the programs. 


When Washington looks at students, 
they also see voters in large masses com- 
ing to complain about cutbacks which 
could force them out of school. Those run- 
ning for reelection need these voters who 
will remember who shoved them out of 
school when it comes time to vote. Many 
private schools, depending on students 
who receive financial aid, will be forced to 
close their doors if aid is cut. 

Helping to defeat Washington’s propos- 
als is the fact that 60 percent of college 
students in this country depend on grants 
or loans to get through college. But if 
Reagan's cutback plans become a reality, 
then the working-class students will have 
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Instructor Gresh publishes first book 


By Richard Lynch 

‘Writing a book and having it published 
is a long, complicated process with little 
financial reward according to Bradford 
resident and author, Sean Gresh. 

Gresh’s first book, “Becoming A Father,” 
a handbook for expectant fathers, was 
published in November of 1980 and dis- 
tributed nationally by Butterick Publish- 
ers of New York. : 

Three weeks ago the paperback rights 
to “Becoming A Father” were sold to 
Bantam, a leading publisher, which will 
distribute the book in paperback world- 
wide in the spring of 1982. 

“Becoming A Father” has received rave 
reviews across the courntry and Gresh 
has been the subject of many newspaper 
articles and television shows to further 
promote his book. 


But despite the success, the 39-year-old 
author expects to make at most only a few 
thousand dollars from his first book. 

Why hasn’t the popular book made a 
fortune for the former Northern Essex 
Community College instructor and father 
of two? 

For one thing, getting a book published 
is very difficult and involves many factors, 
according to Gresh. 

When he first thought of writing a book 
for expectant fathers in 1975, Gresh ap- 


Shoplifting presents serious problem 


By Lyn Jeuvelis 


Haverhill— A teen-age boy, about 18, 
looks suspiciously around the department 
store as he picks up a tape and hides it 
under his coat, then walks out. 

About $16 billion a year evaporates in 
store thefts, making shoplifting an epidem- 
ic. There is also a disturbing trend 
violence committed by shoplifters. 

Phil Sinie, of Haverhill, is a security 
guard at Zayre’s Department Store in 
Haverhill. He has been there for three 
years. During that time he has had a knife 
pulled on him, had numerous punches 
thrown at him and arrested his share of 


Dr. Sean Gresh, author: a 


shoplifters. Phil stated though that it is 
just your average “teenage punks” that 
are responsible for the thefts. There is no 
age limit. Thieves range from children to 
the elderly on limited incomes who mainly 
steal food and personal items. Studies 
show that 85 percent of the people shop- 
lifting are female. 

Sinie said that the more they commit 
the crime, the more confidence they build 
and usually end up stealing larger quanti- 
ties of items. Subjects are watched by 
mirrors located around the store and two- 
way windows located in the stockrooms on 
the second floor. 


$16 billion annually 
State welfare-reform program underway 


By Richard Lynch 

A new state welfare-reform program, 
Job Club, modeled after the highly-suc- 
cessful Lowell CETA project, is underway 
in ten communities statewide. 


The program is projected to save the 
state at least $6.3 million in welfare pay- 
ments during the next fiscal year. 

The Division of Employment Security, 
the Department of Manpower, and the 
Welfare Department have worked togeth- 
er to establish Job Clubs in Boston, Brock- 
ton, Cambridge, Framingham, Fall River, 
Malden, N. Hampton, Springfield, Salem 
and Worcester, according to Maida Shif- 
man, public affairs officer for the Division 
of Employment Security. 


The ten programs will be administered 
by the state’s Work Incentive Program 
(WIN), while Lowell's Job Club will con- 
tinue under CETA direction, according to 
Shifman. 


If the Job Club project is as successful 
as expected, the state will establish addi- 
tional programs in more communities for 
the 1982 fiscal year, Shifman said. 

The Job Club program is the product of 
the Carter administration which began 
the national demonstration project in 
Lowell and fourteen additional U.S. cities 
in September of 1979. 

In the first eighteen months, 77 percent 
of the 1,600 people enrolled in the Lowell 
program have found jobs, saving the com- 
munity $160,000 a month in welfare pay- 
ments alone. 

Nationally, the success rate is averaging 
about 50 percent but will result in a $20 


million savings in welfare payments by 


the end of September of 1981, according to 
a Department of Labor official. 

Because Job Club worked in Lowell, 
Governor Edward J. King convinced Neil 
Hurley, the original director of the CETA 
project and 10-year veteran of federal 
programs, to become his special assistant 
to help set up Job Clubs statewide. Hur- 
ley joined the King administration in Octo- 
ber. 

The project is the heart of King’s wel- 
fare-reform project promised during his 
campaign for governor. 

“Most of our participants have market- 
able skills of one kind or another,” accord- 
ing to Hurley, “but they don’t realize it. 
They have no idea how to call an employer 
or how to behave on an interview. That's 
what we teach them.” 


Henry Przydzial, acting director of the 
Lowell CETA, said the program works 
this way: 

People who have applied for the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
or registered for Work Incentive Program 
(WIN) are required to enter the Job Club 
project. Women, typically aged 30 to 35 
with children over six, make up about 75 
percent of the group. Some are volunteers 
with children under six. The men are 
usually younger, in their mid-20's. 

The clients are screened to find out 
what difficulties they might encounter in 
meeting a work schedule. The most likely 
are child care, transportation and health 
problems. Once these problems are 
solved, the participant is assigned to a job 
club. 


proached a New York publisher with his 
idea but was told the time was not right. 


Two years later, Gresh began doing 
research for Gail Sheehy’s now-famous 
best seller on prostitution, “Hustling” in 
New York City. His work with Sheehy 
brought him to the attention of Glamour 
Magazine which hired Gresh to write 
articles on fathers and families. 

While working for Glamour, Gresh be- 
gan writing and researching his book for 
expectant fathers and put together a pro- 
posal. He sent the proposal to Little 
Brown Publishers. Nothing happened. 


Then, in 1978, Gresh got the break he 
needed. He was introduced to literary 
agent Denise Marcil of New York. First, 
Marcil had Gresh rewrite his proposal. 
Then the agent spent the next nine 
months trying to sell Becoming A Father 
to area publishers. 

Finally, in 1979, Gresh signed a contract 
with Butterick Publishers and the long 
complicated process was over. 

The money agreed upon was $6,500, of 
which half was advanced to Gresh at the 
time of signing. He received an additional 
$3,250 when the book was published last 
fall. 


Ten percent of his earnings went to his 


When asked about employee thefts, Phil 
said there was more and more of it every 
year. In a store with about 100 employ- 
ees, 40 will be caught stealing within the 
year. Everyone from the management 
positions to clerical workers is ripping off 
their employers. Employees generally 
steal from their own work area where it’s 
easier because they have access to it all 
day, 40 hours a week. Sinie is usually told 
about them by other employees but can 
only watch them until they’re caught in 
the act. Once caught, they are fired from 


Being in a Job Club itself is full-time job. 
The participant works six hours a day, 
five days a week for which he or she is 
paid. 

A new job club is started each month 
and consists of 10 to 15 people headed by a 
WIN counselor. 

Anna Marie Fitzgibbons, one of the 
counselors, describes a typical job club in 
Lowell. 

“First, all applicants introduce them- 
selves and state three kinds of work 
they're interested in. We don’t encour- 
age them to bring ads from newspapers 
but to think abour their general interests, 
and we tell them they shouldn’t jump at 
the first job offer.” 

Fitzgibbons then helps each person 
make out a resume, learn job-seeking 
skills and uses positive reinforcement of 
the group to create confidence for each 
participant, because many haven't worked 
in years. 

Job seekers go to the telephone almost 
immediately. Again they do not answer 
ads but look in the yellow pages and other 
references for companies they would like 
to work for, according to Fitzgibbons. 

With Fitzgibbons listening in, the first 
applicant calls a company using a ‘phone 
script’ outline. She introduces herself, 
asks for the department head and requests 
an interview. After the call, Fitzgibbons 
briefly critiques the applicant’s perform- 
ance, then the person does the same for 
the next client. 


agent. The cost of researching Becoming 
A Father (phone and travel expenses) 
used up most of the remaining money. 


Gresh will receive 10 percent of the 
gross sales from his book but not until his 
$6,500 advanced payment is liquidated. 
And, with a projected sale of 10,000 copies, — 
the royalty payments will be minimal at 
best. 


So why write at all? 


“I would like to get the point across that 
my motivation is not making money, but 
the fact that I am delighted and excited 
about writing and getting published. I _ 
simply love to write,” Gresh explained. 

Also, the popularity of his first book has 
greatly increased publishers’ interest in 
Gresh for future books. 


Although he is working full-time as Pub- 
lic Relations Director at New England 
College, Gresh has a follow-up to Becom- 
ing A Father ‘on the back burners’ and is 
currently working on a proposal for a book 
concerning failure and has big publishers 
really excited about it. 

Even though Becoming A Father was 
not a huge financial success for Gresh, the 
book will make the author's dream of get- 
ting published a lot easier for his next 
book. 

And who knows, the next one may sell a 
million copies. 


the store, prosecuted and either fined or 
given a jail sentence, or both. 

Not all stores operate like this one, 
though. A large grocery store has no’se- 
curity guards, two-way windows or mir- 
rors. What they do is utilize their floor- 
help to watch the customers. This is not 
always a good idea because it’s hard to 
watch customers and work at the same 
time. Other stores like Freedom Drug use 
cameras and also utilize their employees. 
All are effective but can’t solve the prob- 
lem of shoplifting altogether. 


Soon the clients are out on interviews — 
trying for two a day. At no time do they 
inform prospective employers that they 
are in Job Clubs, Fitzgibbons claimed. 
After each interview the job seeker re- 
ports back to the counselor and goes over 
the results. 


The jobs come surprisingly fast, accord- 
ing to Przydzial, who said people are 
employed in two to three weeks at $3.50 to 
$5.00 an hour. 


Approximately 60 to 70 percent of the 
participants find jobs in the private sector 
in such areas as clerical work, electronic 
assembly, social services, construction 
and health. Ten to 15 percent of the 
people drop out because they are already 
employed or are collecting welfare illeg- 
ally, officials said. The other 10 to 15 per- 
cent are involved in other government- 
subsidized programs, Przydzial said. 

Counselors call their ex-clients at six- 
month intervals and have found 80 
cent have retained their jobs. 

“It's a great step forward, Hurley said, 
“but it’s not all sugar and spice. Some 
people tell us to forget it when we have to 
tell them they have to go into the program. 
For those, we have the unpleasant task 
called sanctioning which means some 
people are taken off welfare.” 

“We know one thing,” Hurley added, 
“we're saving a lot of money. But in hu- 
man terms, the savings may be even more 
substantial.” 
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Creative Arts 


By Tom Flynn 
- On Tuesday, March 3, NECC’s Career 
Day was held throughout various parts of 
the campus. The purpose of the event was 
to draw students into the field of creative 
i _arts. The Creative Arts Department spon- 
“sored the events which consisted of dem- 
onstrations and lectures by members of 
the Creative Arts faculty: Drama Pro- 
_ fessor Gene Boles, Dance Professor Elaine 
Mawhinney-Webb, Music Professor Mike 
Finegold, Art& Commercial Art Professors 
Rochelle Newman and Sandra Hall, and 
English Professor Andrew Woolf. The 
visitors were given small presentation lec- 
tures and short demonstrations of what 
the creative arts classes are about. 


At 11:45 the Dance Class held an enter- 
tainment hour in the Women’s Auxiliary 
Gym. The program was organized by 
Elaine Mawhinney-Webb and the Dance 
class. The entertainment consisted of a 
_dance mime program performed in con- 
_ junction with the Chorus. The spectators 

were impressed by the program which 
was well-organized and executed with 
skill. After the Dance-Mime entertain- 
ment, there was a seminar at 12:30 in the 
Carpeted Lounge entitled Careers in the 
Arts. 


‘Wendy Sellers 
exhibits art 


“wendy Sellers, associate director of 
admissions at the Art Institute of Boston, 
presented a slide show showing some stu- 
dent “works and her own creations. This 
presentation — on March 3 — was one 
part of an entire day devoted to careers in 
creative arts sponsored by the NECC 
Creative Arts Department. 

According to Sellers, the first year of 
study at the institute is devoted to devel- 
oping the student’s foundational skills. 
Drawing skills are emphasized as being a 
basic capability necessary before more- 
‘advanced work is attempted. “In one class 
- students have only one minute to draw the 
basic outline of a figure,” said Sellers. 
“Then more time is taken to add shading 
and environmental features. Even anato- 
my is studied,” added Sellers. 

“If a figure seems unrealistic, a knowl- 
edge of anatomy may be necessary to 
make the drawing more natural and life- 
like.” Although drawing is the main thrust 
of first-year study, design and structure 
classes are also available. 


After a student completes the first year, 
he or she decides whether to pursue fine 
_arts or commercial arts. The art institute’s 
instruction, however, is mainly geared 

toward commercial art. Sellers explained 
that “there is a greater demand for com- 
mercial artists” and at the institute many 


| 


aspects of this vocation are explored. 

Her work is unique and utilizes papier- 
mache and boxes. If one were to walk 
through the “Wendy Seller’s Museum of 
Art, “he might see a group of huge papier- 
mache birds looking down on him, or an 
overhead school of fish emerging from a 
box on a wall. She has used her talents to 
transform a nursery and hallway into a 
visual adventure of flowers, trees, butter- 
flies and a rising son. Even her bare- 
walled studio in Waltham, Mass., has been 
transformed into a functional work of art. 


Sellers, a graduate of Rhode Island 
School of Design and the University of 
Illinois, has displayed her work at the 
John Hancock Observatory and the Addi- 
son Gallery of American Art. She plans a 
promotion in three months and a major 
show in one to two years, “It’s necessary 
for an artist to plan ahead,” explains 
Sellers. 


Her advice to art students? “Become 
well educated in many aspects of life — not 
just art. Believe in your potential and 
have a great desire to dedicate and disci- 
pline yourself to create art.” 


Some of the assignments a commercial 
artist might receive are: designing com- 
pany logos, designing posters, changing 
the image of a newspaper, package design- 
ing or even illustrating the covers and 
texts of books. “Several artists may get 
together on a project,” said Sellers. “For 
instance, an illustrator, a topography de- 
signer, a photographer and a designer 
might combine their efforts to illustrate a 
corporation’s annual report. 

Many aspects of conceptual, abstract, 
and realistic art are taught at the institute. 
Photography courses are also available. 
Director Sellers emphasized, however, 
that "any art school can only teach the 
basics; a student must then inject his life- 
style and interests to mature as an artist.” 


The Art Institute of Boston, at 700 Bea- 
con Street, offers three years of challeng- 
ing instruction for potential artists and 
photographers. 

The soft-spoken, friendly Sellers has 
been Associate Director of Admissions at 
the school since July, 1979. Sellers main- 
tains, however, that she is a “full-time 
sculptress” and her job as administrator is 
scheduled around her artistic endeavors. 


She recently took a ten-week leave of 
absence from her hob and created eight 
sculptures. The first four weeks were 
devoted to “putting her administrative 
mind in a closet” and setting her mind on 
sculpture. When administrator Sellers 
becomes “Sellers the artist” the transition 
is complete; she spends 15 hours a day on 
her work with an “occasional trip to the 
health spa.” 
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Creative Ards 


Career Loy 
Merch 3.7781 


Day, March 3. 


Two members of the dance class perform. 


‘Andy [the fiddler] Woolf invites everyone to in Creative Arts Career 


areer Day hosts speaker 


DROP-IN 
‘CENTER 
WE CAN'T 
HETP “YOR 
WE CAN TELL 
WHO CAN! 


— Carl Russo photo. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Professor Michael Finegold conducts his chorus at Creative Arts Day. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


STEVE’S 


Wanted! 


A recreational vehicle or van to rent 
for two weeks this summer for trip 
down south the first two weeks of 
August. Will talk on price. 


Contact Steve or Anne at 454-4313 
after 5:00 p.m. 


(06 Plaistow Road 
Stateline Plaza 
Haverlil?, Ma. 
Telephone 374-1321 


si Griulons 


Beth Parker, Pentucket High Schooi, gets a closer look at mime, as David Bowman 
[left] and Calvin Anderson [right] demonstrate the technique. — Carl Russo photo. 
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Alyce Beal shows the tight defense the 
NECC Knights have, a defense that won the 


team the championship. — Carl Russo photo. 


Knights | 


By Peter Spokus 

The 1980-81 men’s basketball team at 
Northern Essex Community College had 
its hopes for a Greater Boston Small Col- 
lege Conference tournament championship 
shattered by Emerson College. 

The Knights, who had beaten Emerson 
twice during the regular season by mar- 
gins of 21 and 13 points, were beaten in 
the first game of the post-season tourna- 
ment by Emerson, 85-84. 

Tri-Captain Dennis Morin scored a 
game-high 30 points for NECC but it was- 
n't enough to equal the efforts of Emerson. 
Four of the starting five for Emerson 
combined for 72 points, giving the Knights 
all they could handle and more on defense. 
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By Peter Spokus 

The 1980-81 women’s basketball team at 
Northern Essex Community College kept 
Coach Jack Hess’s dynasty alive this sea- 
son as they won their fourth championship 
in four years. ‘This year’s team beat Mass. 
College of Pharmacy, 79-47, to win the 
title. In the three-and-one-half years that 
Hess has been coach of the Knights, his 
teams have gone undefeated in league 
play, building up an incredible 80-10 
record. 

This year’s squad compiled a 12-0 record 
in league competition and were ranked #1 
in the post-season‘tournament at Hellenic 
College. The girls finished the regular 
season with an overall record of 23-2. 

The Knights took on Daniel Webster 
Gollege in the first game of the tourna- 
ment and won handily 70-55. The Knights 
had beaten Daniel Webster twice in the 
regular season by margins of 8 and 40 
points. This game, however, was much 
closer than the final score indicates. NECC 
had a slim 43-40 lead at halftime, as the 
Daniel Webster team was making some 
unbelievable shots to keep them in the 
game. 

Coach Hess then switched his defense in 
the second half and the Knights were able 
to put the game out of reach. Ellen Foley 
led all scorers with 20 points, many of 
which came in the deciding second half. 
Donna Johnson and Corinne MacDougall 
chipped in. with 13 and 10 points respec- 
tively. 

NECC’s next opponent was to be decid- 
ed in the following game of the tournament 
when #2-ranked Hellenic squared-off 
against #3-ranked Mass. College of Pharm- 
acy. In what proved to be the upset of the 
season, MCP defeated Hellenic in over- 
time, 53-50. 


ose by 1 


The game was close throughout as each 
team traded baskets throughout — Emer- 
son had a slim 3-point lead at halftime, 
48-45. 

Tri-Captain Barry Prescott scored 20 
points for NECC but it wasn’t enough to 
combat the team effort of Emerson. 

Hellenic College won the post-season 
tournament, as was expected after the 
Knight defeat. 

The Knights finished second in regular- 
season play and hoped to avenge their 
season losses to Hellenic in the tourna- 
ment — that opportunity never came 
about. 


Softball season set 


By Peter Spokus 

The 1981 women’s softball season at 
Northern Essex has informally started. 
Girls that have already signed up to play 
have been practicing in the Gym, taking 
batting and fielding practice. 

Coach Jack Hess is very optimistic 
about the upcoming season even though 
he has only seen the girls taking batting 
practice. 

“From what I've seen, we should do 
very well offensively. We have about 5 or 
6 girls that can really hit the ball, there is 
no doubt that we will score runs. Although 
I haven't seen them play any defense, I'm 
sure we will do alright,” Hess said. 

Hess is very impressed with his pitch- 
ing for the upcoming season and is very 
pleased with the practice of two girls in 
particular. 

“Judy King and Donna Johnson are 


both throwing the ball very well. Judy has 
shown great control, but the true test will 
come in game situations. Ruthie Swymer 
and Martha Woodruff have also shown 
that they can throw the ball effectively.” 


This year’s turnout for the team has 
been the largest in a long time, Hess ad- 
ded. “We have 16 girls signed up right 
now which is by far the best we have had 
in the history of softball at the college.” 


Even with the big turnout, Hess is still 
looking for more girls to play. “We defin- 
itely would like to have more girls try out, 
that way we are sure to get the best possi- 
ble players. 

Official practice will start on Monday, 
March 30, at 3 p.m. If you would like to 
sign up for the team, contact Jack Hess in 
the Gym. Informal workouts are being 
held in the Gym every day at 2:00 p.m. 


The Knights had also beaten MCP twice 
in the regular season by margins of 12 and 
18 points. This game would prove no dif- 
ferent than the previous two meetings, as 
NECC destroyed MCP, 79-47. 


The NECC charge was led, as it has 
been all season long, by Ellen Foley and 
Donna Johnson. “The best one-two punch 
in the League” as Hess refers to them, 
combined for 46 points. 


The game was decided in the second half 
when the Knight defense started to con- 
trol the rebounds. The Knights had led by 
a mere 3 points at the half and Hess again 
had to change his defensive strategy. He 
had the girls play a 2-3 zone in the hopes of 
getting more rebounds. The switch paid 
off and allowed NECC to put on an offen- 
sive show. 


The Knights quickly increased their 
lead to eleven points in the early moments 
of the second half and the lead was never 
threatened. Coach Hess credits the 
“Foley-Johnson show” for the increase. 
With eight minutes remaining in the 
game and the Knights enjoying a comfort- 
able 21-point lead, Hess put in his second 
team player — something he is not afraid 
to do. When the final buzzer of the tourna- 
ment sounded, the Knight’s second team 
had increased the margin to 23 points. 


Ellen Foley and Donna Johnson were 
selected to the All-Tournament Team, 
along with three other players. Donna 
Johnson was also selected Most Valuable 
Player of the tournament, as was her sis- 
ter, Debbie, back in 1978. 

Ellen Foley was also selected by the 
coaches of the Greater Boston Small Col- 
lege Conference as the league MVP. The 
honors were not to stop there for the “one- 
two punch,” both were selected to the All- 


League Team. 

The victory was slightly clouded when 
the Knights faced off against Division 3 
power Merrimack College. The Knights 
fell to Merrimack, 90-42. 

Ellen Foley again led all Knight scorers 
with 20 points but it wasn’t enough to 
combat the offensive strength of th 
Warriors. ; 

Merrimack led at the half, 43-24, behind 
the strength of their two six-foot players. 
The two combined for some 42 points as 
the Knight’s defense had too much to 
handle. Corrine MacDougall, Alyce Beal, 
and Diane Dehm tried desperately to shut 
down the Merrimack scoring machine but 
were unsuccessful. 


Even though the Knights did lose to 
Merrimack, Coach Hess is very proud of 
the accomplishments of this year’s team. 
“This was not the most naturally-talented 
team that I have coached but it was one of 
the more determined and hard-working. 
What they lacked in pure skill they more 
than made up for it with motivation,” he 
said. 

“We won a lot of games this season on 
speed and quickness. The other teams 
just couldn't stay with us. The one thing 
that made us most successful was that we 
were not a one-woman team. Defenses 
could not single out one particular girl — if 
they did, one of the other four starters 
would pick up the slack,” he explained. — 

This team showed what kind of drive 
and determination it had against Middle-. 
sex College back in December. Four of — 
the five starters had fouled out before 
halftime and we were losing at the break 
by nine points. The girls dug in and 


played their hearts out — we ended up 
winning the game by three points.” 


Head Coach: JACK HESS 
[603] 362-4031 


3 Fri 


7 Tues Middlesex Com. Col. 0 
jj]Apr. 8 Wed Bridgewater JV Away 3:30 
F4lApr. 10 Fri Mt. Wachusett College Away 3:00 
3 ‘Apr. 11 Sat Dean Jr. College Away 12:00 
Apr. 13 Mon Mt. Ida College Away 3:30]| 
F4jApr. 15 Wed Becker Jr. College Home 3:30 
-{/Apr. 16 Thur Hellenic College Away 3:30] 


. 20 Mon 
. 21 Tues 


2 Apr. 22 Wed Franklin Pierce College Home 
4!Apr. 23 Thurs Bridgewater College Home 2:00 
EilApr. 24 Fri - Springfield Tee. C.C: Away 3:30103 
Apr. 25 Sat Springfield College Away* 12:00 
2 Apr. 26 Sun Holyoke Com. Col. Away : 1:00 
. 27 Mon Mt. Ida College Home 


. 29 Wed 
. 30 Thur 


1 Sat 


Northern Essex Community College 


1981 Women’s Softball Schedule 1981 


OPPONENT 
North Shore Com. Col. 


Middlesex Com. Col. 
Boston University 


North Shore Com. Col. 
Becker Jr. College 


POSSIBLE TOURNEY 


Nickname. KNIGHTS 
Colors: BLUE & GOLD 


LOCATION 


3 May 4 Mon Greenfield College Home js 
May 5 Tues Anna Maria College Home | 4:30 
2 May 6 Wed Harvard University Away 3:30 
-4/May 7 Thur Hellenic College Home 3:30] 
4 May 9 Sat Cape Cod College ~ = Home* 12:00 = 


3 * Doubleheader 


 ——————| 
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Sports 


3-3 hoop in full swing 


The intramural 3-on-3 basketball season 
is in full swing and the playoff picture is 
starting to take shape. 

After four weeks of grueling competi- 
tion, Centurian Plus, led by Captain Mike 
Rowinski, is in total command of the league 
with an impressive seven-game undefeat- 
ed streak. Athletic Director Jack Hess 
and men’s basketball coach Paul Rouse are 

combining to make this team a dominant 
force in the league. 

In second place is Beal’s Wheels, led by 
Chairman of Sport and Leisure Activities, 
Carl Beal. Student Activities Director Joe 
Goldsmith and Jeff Ness also contribute 
highly to Beal’s Wheels’ successful record. 

The 76’ers are in a tight battle with the 
Losers for rights to third place. The 76’ers 

are currently holders of that spot with a 


Standings 


TEAMS 
Centurian Plus 
Beal’s Wheels 
76’ers 

Losers 
Derek’s Dorks 


WINS LOSSES 


~_ 


Wimps 
BJ's 
Bombers 
Rippers 
Celtics 

_ Meatheads 


Schedule 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11 
Meatheads. vsCeltics - 


coool FF NM NR PTH HH 
aAaanaa&#s»nswons = -& & 


' Trak Incorporated of Ward Hill recently 


_ donated approximatley 30 sets of new, 


"cross-country skis to Northern Essex 


Community College. Mark Gagnon, the 


_ Warehouse Manager for the local ski com- 


_ pany, has been taking evening courses 


here for the past year, and during this 


- time, he has become impressed with the 


_ quality of the cross-country ski program 


__ by working with Trak to provide more 


technologically-current ski equipment — 


N ECC specials: 


2x 4 Burger w/fries....1.75 
All sandwich specials...1.75 with 


college Id. Call before-346-9700 
and it will be ready on arrival. 


HAPPY HOUR 12.00- 4. 00 


Go right down 110 to Mewimac just over the 


eMrace dil line 


_ cross-country skiing program. 


Restaurant/ Lounge 


Come enjoy ourrecreation center 


5-1 record. Mike Fowler and Ron Christ 
are leading the Sixer charge. 


The Losers, trying to avenge their 
Name, are one game behind the Sixers 
with a 5-2 record. Charlie Gill (6’4”) hopes 
to gain some ground when the 76’ers go up 
against Beal's Wheels in the final game of 
the season. 


“Dave the Greek” picks the Centurian 
Plus to win the title, but the battle for sec- 
ond place is “too close to call.” 


If the season were to end today, the 
Rippers, Celtics and Meatheads would. fail 
to make the eight team playoffs. The Rip- 
pers hope to make the playoffs with a 
victory over the eighth-place Bombers on 
Friday, March 13. 


Stay tuned for details!! 


KKKK KKK kk kkk 


Bombers vs Wimps 
Centurian Plus vs 76’ers 
BJ’s vs Rippers 

FRIDAY, MARCH 13 


Beal’s Wheels vs Celtics 
Derek’s Dorks vs Wimps 
Meatheads vs 76’ers 
Bombers vs Rippers 
MONDAY, MARCH 16 


Centurian Plus vs Losers 

Celtics vs Wimps 

Beal’s Wheels vs 76’ers 

Derek’s Dorks vs Rippers 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18 

Meatheads vs Losers 

Bombers vs BJ’s 

Wimps vs 76’ers 

Celtics vs Rippers 


FRIDAY, MARCH 20 


Beal’s Wheels vs Losers 
Derek’s Dorks vs BJ’s 
Meatheads vs Centurian Plus 


Trak Inc. donates skis 


improved construction features and base 
design. Mark received approval tor his 
idea from Chris Crosby, the Marketing 
and Sales Manager for Trak. 

These 1980-81 Rallye model skis will be 
used to update our five-year-old Trak skis. 
Because the skis have the Omnitrak© 
Fishscale® Nowax® bases, they do not 
require any waxing, which makes them 
very well suited to the needs of the college 


NECC* 


Home ground 


Come ONE come alf! 


INTRAMURALS 


By Peter Spokus 


Fisher’s delight 


An intensified saltwater fishing course, 
beginning April 6, will be offered during 
the late spring semester by the Depart- 
ment of Sport and Leisure Studies for one 
credit. This course will be offered during 
three college hours, from 12 to 1 p.m., 
beginning on April 6. Two field trips will 
be on a Saturday or a Sunday. Times will 
not interfere with regular classes. 


Here’s a chance to get ready for the 
summer fishing season with information 
on where and how to catch the big ones. 


Some of the topics to be covered in the 
course will include choosing and using 
saltwater tackle, fishing methods and 
strategy, care, cleaning and storing of 
your catch, selection and storing of bait, 
maintenance and repair of gear, and 
where to go and what to catch. 

The two field trips scheduled will be a 
surf casting clinic at Plum Island and a 
deep-sea fishing excursion. 


The first meeting will be held April 6 at 
12 noon in Room 129 in the Gym. Instruct- 
ing the course will be Carl Beal, Chairper- 
son, Department of Sport and Leisure 
Studies. 


Sign up now at the Registrar’s office. 
Don’t miss the boat, the class is limited to 
20 participants. 


Intramural Activities Director Dave 
Brown has announced that the annual 
semester weightlifting contest will be held 
on April 6 and 8 at noon, in the Gym. 

Brown explained that there will be five 
weight divisions in both the men’s and wo- 
men’s classes. 


The contest will consist of three lifts: 
squat, bench press and the dead lift. The 
highest combined total of the three will be 
the winner in his/her class. 

Awards will be given to the top finish- 
ers in each weight class for both the 
Men’s and Women’s divisions. 

For more information, or you would like 
to sign up in advance, contact Dave Brown 
in his office in the Gym. 


The Weight Room in the Gym is open to 
all students of the college, and complete 
equipment and instruction are available. 

The Weight Room is open daily from 8 
a.m. through 3 p.m., with the exceptions 
of early closings (2 p.m.) on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Fridays, and from noon to 
1 p.m. on Tuesday. 


For more information, contact Dave 
Brown in the Gym. 


The equipment window in the Gym is 
available to all students of the college. A 
student I.D. is required to take out any 
equipment. Equipment for basketball, 


Pumping iron 


Weekend 
Cape Cod 
bike trip 


Intramural Activities Director Dave 
Brown is pleased to announce the bi-annu- 
al bike trip to Martha’s Vineyard. Every 
Spring and Fall semester for approximate- 
ly the last four years, the NECC Intramur- 
al Department has led bicycle trips around 
Marth’s Vineyard. 


The trips are conducted on a weekend in 
early Fall or late Spring. Groups usually 
leave early Saturday morning in car pools 
to Falmouth. After securing cars at the 
Falmouth Police Station, they bicycle 
three miles to the ferry. The scenic ferry 
ride takes them to the Vineyard in 45 min- 
utes. After arrival, they ride to Oaks Bluff 
for lunch at noon, and spend the rest of the 
day riding on their own. At 5 p.m., they 
meet at the hostel to prepare supper. A 
hostel is a rather rustic, economical hotel. 
The hostel has four main areas: one large 
bunk room for men and one for women, a 
arge kitchen, and a common room for re- 
laxing and reading. Everyone pitches in to 
ook, clean up, and shop for food. The hos- 
el closes at 10 p.m. so there are no late 
nights, but, after a day of bicycling, the 
rest is well needed. 

After preparing breakfast and cleaning 
the hostel, the cyclists head out for a full 
day of biking. Maps of the island are 
distributed, and students can go wherever 
they want. It is preferred they stay in 
groups of two or more in case of an emer- 
gency. The distance they travel is option- 
al. A bicycle is the best mode of transpor- 


‘tation to use on the Vineyard. Riders get 


to see all the beautiful views and homes 
because they are going at a comfortable 


‘Bspeed. Sites to see include Chappaquid- 


dick Island, Menemsha, Edgartown, Oaks 
Bluff and Gay Head. There are 20 miles of 
bike trails in the woods to follow. 


It makes for a great weekend, and the 
cost is approximately $25. This fee in- 
cludes all transportation, ferry, food, and 
the hostel. The cost is reasonable because 
40 percent of the expenses are paid out of 
the Intramural budget. 

For more information on this trip, con- 
tact David Brown, Room D-125. This year 
the trip will be held Saturday and Sunday, 
April 11 and 12. 


Equipment room available 


table tennis and all other sports imagin- 
able is available. The schedule of times 
that the window will be open is below. 
Contact Dave Brown for more information. 


EQUIPMENT ROOM 


‘Open’ Times For Equipment Sign-out 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


Mornings 


9:00- 9:30 
10:00-10:30 
11:00-11:30 


10:00-10:30 


9:00- 9:30 
10:00-10:30 
11:30-12:00 


Afternoons 


9:00-10:00 
10:00-11:00 
11:00-11:30 


12:30- 1:00 
1:30- 2:00 
2:30- 3:00 
3:00- 3:30 
4:00- 4:30 


“) 


QUESTION: 


David Tokanel, Bus. Trans.: I don’t think that it’s 
fair asking friends and employees to attend a party 
and pay for it, but he sure does have a racket going. 


et 
‘Se 


John Bizious, L/A: It’s probably just his way of rais- 
ing money. It’s too bad his wife has only one birthday 
a year. 


The Handicapped Services Office 
; is sponsoring a 
Visual-Tek Reading Machine 
demonstration 
Friday, March 20. 
Room F-112 at noon. 
The Visual-Tek Reading Machine 
is for people with physical limitations or poor vision. 


Schedule for free movies 


Feedback 


Recently, invitations were sent out for a.birthday party for Mrs Kevin White. However, enclosed in 
the invitations, were requests for donations to the birthday party fund. What do you think of this? 


& ee é 
Carl Russo, L/A: Who really cares about how old his 


wife is. I just feel that he is really scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel if he has to raise money this way. 


RE em oe Se wv te ee March 20 
Being There .. el a aioe Ts aw esa’ outs TaB«, oo waa - April 3 
CURL) sielon i Sy 2. et i re ee eae eens April 10 
EERE AEM A TRa Ree abe t-te sp le uals pions ts. eee aees VAHL 17 
otto fe AUC ht tel oe Se hes eR ee ae ee April 24 
ATES Of oS Re eh = 2 i ac im RE ae Ae eT a Oe el May 1 


FREE COUSULTATION! 


KENNETH M. HOMSEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


DIVORCE WORK INJURIES 


TRIAL WORK DISCRIMINATION 
IMMIGRATION 
PERSONAL INJURY 


316 Essex Street Bus: 617-628-7273 


| Lawrence, MA 01840 Res: 617-628-8563 | 


a eo 


— By Phil Coppola 


Ellen Gately, L/A: That seems to be his style these 
days. The people who donate should be able to hold 
their jobs as long as Kevin's mayor. — 


wi @ 


Susan Doten, L/A: I think he’s got a lot of nerve ask= 
ing people to pay, for his wife’s birthday. She’s_mar- 
ried to Kevin White, not the City of Boston. hea 


Tuition hikes go through the roof 


By Richard O'Loughlin 


The cost of a college education, which has always been considered outrageous, has — 
finally gone throughtheroof. For1981-82, undergraduate tuition charges are crashing- 


-through the $7,000 barrier and total fees, including room and board, are exceeding $10,000. 


These increases come at a time when there is much concern about the Reagan admin- 
istration’s promise to cut federal financial aid to students. There will be fewer dollars 
for loans and scholarships. 


The college increase rate for 1981-82 is about 20 percent, 5 percent above the current 
inflation rate of 15 per cent. 


The chart below shows the area colleges’ rate increases from 1975-76 through 1981-82. 


YEARLY 


ROOM, BOARD & TUITION COSTS 


COLLEGE 1981-81 1980-81 1979-80 1970-75 


Merrimack College $6,040 © $5,250 $3,475 

University of Lowell 
Massachusetts Residents 
Out Of State Residents 


Salem State College 


$1,560 $1,320 $ 925 
$3,160 $2,900 $1,575 


$2,207 $2,207 $1,774 
$ 250 $ 175 $ 150 


$2,988 $2,657 $1,976 
$8,120 $5,755  {[n.a.] 


Thank You , 


To all the students who gave me their 
support during the recent Student 


Council elections. ) 
Anne Girardin 


Northern Essex Community College 


University of Massachusetts [Amherst] 
Massachusetts Residents 


